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GIANT Girls Basket 
$5 98 


Plus 50c for packing and shipping. 


DELUXE Girls Basket 


WITH 6 BOLLS PLUS THE FOLLOWING — 


Piano—8 Key—76717, Set of Dishes—15 pieces, 
1 Fan, 1 Umbrella, 12 Copper and Brass 
Miniatures, 2 Pin Cushion Doll Chairs. 


WITH 6 DOLLS 


10.98 


Plus SOc for packing and shipping. 


"Also a huge, beautiful Mexican 


woven basket that has so many 


uses —— fo carry and store the 
toys — a lovely clothes or waste 
basket —- a decorative acces oy 


for your child's room. 

In case you want to delights some 
little relative or friend with a 
Basketful of Tays on his birthday 
or some other occasion —- a 
beautiful gift card, handsigned 
with your name, will accompany 
your gift. Same low price, same 


money- -back guarantee! 
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A great big basketful of eye-popping toys to thrill and delight your little girl or boy for hours on end — aes year 


long! What excitement when your favorite girl opens this huge package and pulls out doll after doll — six of 
them — each one more beautiful than the other — lovely unbreakable dolls, costumed in native outfits from head 
to toe. Soft natural hair, long braids, movable arms and legs. 


GIANT Boys Basket 
: $5.98 


Field Glasses, Globe, Pencil Sharpener, Tri- 
Plus 50c for packing and shioping. 


Color Flash Lite, Harmonica, Satelite Launcher, 
Race Car, Blue Bird Boat. 
ALL TOYS OF THE $5.98 BASKET PLUS THE 
10.98 


FOLLOWING — 
Plus 50c for packing and shipping. 


Pirate Crew Ship, Jungle Queen Steamboat, 
Horse Shoe Set, Xylophone, 4 in Trailer, Doug- 
Jas Aircraft. 
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Eight-City Roundup 


PREVIEW 


For November you'll want to face south while reading a special 
Mexican section. Sydney Clark, dean of American travel writers, 
will open your eyes to surprising MEXICO TODAY, after which 
you'll find a very CANDID LOOK AT CHAPALA, plus reports on 
MEXICO'S GRAND CANYON and the ISLA MUJERES, an idyllic dot 
of land off the coast of Yucatan. Heading north for a change, Travet 
will take you INSIDE LOS ALAMOS for an up-to-date report on the 
Atomic City, and Sando Bologna will be present with a roundup 
of telescopic sites where you can catch up on your stargazing. 
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ENGLISH PHRASE 


.I would like to rent a deck chair. 


. Do you sell suntan oil? 


. I'd like to reserve a train seat. 


. A seat next to the window, please. 


Is it an express or a local? 


MUSs AIS VENE LOAGLEO. ieee corse e ? 


Beane, WenreacCh iste ocak ex ua 


before nightfall? 


. Can you give my car a push? 
. Please take me to the nearest garage. 


. 1 would like to return to my hotel. 
. 1 wish to take a bath. 


.1 would like to see some historical 


sites. 


. Would you have a taxi ready for me? 


. Have my bags taken to the station, 


please. 


. 1 would like to have this shipped to 


my home. 


.1 would like to reserve a table for 


8 o’clock tonight. 


. May I have some small change? 


.I have lost a suitcase. 


You are right. ’ve made a mistake. 


May I leave a message? 


BY MAX SHEROVER 


PEAK UP!) 


13 


De 
oF 


.Wollen Sie mir 


GERMAN 


“ 


GERMAN 


Ich mochte einen Liegestuhl mieten. 


Haben Sie Ol fiir Sonnenbrand? 


Ich mochte eine Platzkarte bestellen. 


\ 


. Einen Fensterplatz, bitte. 


. Ist das ein Schnellzug oder ein Per- 


sonenzug ? 


wistrdas dér/ Wee Mache ol. vances ts 


. Konnen wir vor Einbruch der Nacht 


dort sein? 


. Wiurden Sie mich ein bischen an- 


schieben ? 


. Bringen Sie mich bitte zur nachsten 


Garage. 


. Ich mochte in mein Hotel zurtick. 
. Ich mochte ein Bad nehmen. 


.Ich méchte ein paar _historische 


Sehenswiirdigkeiten besichtigen. 


bitte ein Taxi 
bestellen ? 


. Bitte, lassen Sie mein Gepack auf 


den Bahnhof bringen. 


.Das hier méchte ich gern zu mir 


nach Hause schicken lassen. 


. Ich moéchte einen Tisch reservieren, 


fiir acht Uhr heute abend. 


.Konnen Sie mir etwas Kleingeld 


geben? 


.Ich habe meinen Handkoffer verlor- 


en. 
.Sie haben recht. Ich habe mich 
geirrt. 


.Kann ich eine Nachricht hinterlas- 


sen? 


PRONUNCIATION 


1.Ish meshte eye-nen leegue-sh 
meeten. 


Haah-ben zee ale feer zonnen-bru 


s 


3. Ish meshte eye-ne plats-karte 
shtellen. 


4, Eye-nen fenster-plats, bitte. 
5. Ist dass eye-n schnell-tsook ok 


eye-n perzohnen-tsook ? 
6. Ist dass der vake nahk.................... 


7.Kennen veer fore eye-n-brook 
nackt dort zine? 


8. Virden zee mick eye-n biss-hen 
sheeben? 


se 


Bringen zee mick bitte tsoor ni: 
ksten ga-ra-ge. 


10. Ish meshte in mine hotel tssoo-r 
11. Ish meshte eye-n baat naye-men. 


12.Ish meshte eye-n paah_ histor: 
zaye-ens-virdish-kiten be-zich-ti-g1 

13. Vollen zee meer bitte eye-n taxi 
shtellen ? 

14. Bitte, lassen zee meye-n gue-peck 
daye-n baahn-hohf bringen. ! 


15. Dass heer meshte ish gerrn tsoo nm 
nah hou-ze shicken lassen. 


16.Ish meshte eye-nen tish re: 
veeren, feer acht oor hoite ah-ben 


17. Kennen zee meer et-vass kline- 
gay-ben? 


18. Ish haah-be meye-nen hant-ke 
fer-lore-en. 


19. Zee haah-ben recht. Ish haah-be 1 


gue-irrt. 


20. Kann ish eye-ne naach-richt hit 
lassen? | 
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AMERICA’S 50 BEST CITIES 
IN WHICH TO RETIRE 


Can you answer these questions about the U.S. A.? 


Where are tetirement costs lower elsewhere than in Florida’s cities? 

Which U. S. city provides two months of opera and concerts for $4.50? Where does 
acre retirement farm on the outskirts, operated with hired help, bring you all the in- 
» you need for retirement in comfort? 

Which are America’s 4 best cities for retirement jobs? For full-time jobs? Which 
ida west coast city offers the best jobs, the widest choice of openings, the highest 
3? 

merica’s 50 Bess Cities in which to live, work and retire—Norman Ford’s huge 
book—shows the retirement couple where living costs are less and there are 
» things to do every day of the year. You learn: 

tich are the 5 lowest cost retirement cities, where there’s plenty of warmth and 
nshine all winter long 

1ich as the 7 best resort cities, where you can retire at modest cost and always meet 
w people 

nich are the most healthful cities of all, which are the 5 best small cities, which are 
e best cities in all the U. S. in which to live. 

id if you’re too young to retire but want to live in a better climate, you even learn 
lere you can find the best opportunities in Florida, California, Arizona, and else- 
here in the U. S. for someone with, your talents. 

) get all the information fr this book, you’d travel for months, perhaps years, and 
ult, as Norman Ford did, hefidreds of overnmené officials, real estate men, business- 
, and old-time residents. But this hige book of 100,000 words costs only $2. 


HOW TO HAVE MONEY TO RETIRE ON 


If you can't answer these questions, you're probably 
losing income right now that could be yours 


That’s the SAFETY FACTOR in those uninsured savings and loan associations that 
y 5%, 6%, even more? 

Thy do some real estate investments pay twice as much income with less risk than 
most any other investment medium you could name? 

oS actually safer to aim for a staggering 15% return on your money than a 
ate 6%! 

That is the really ideal real estate purchase for a retired couple? 

‘ian’s NEW How to Have Money to Retire On’’ is the book that charts the way to putting your 
y tc work where it pays the best. Whether you want a savings bank that pays better or are 
ted by such gold mines for absentee owners as an orange grove in Florida, this book supplies 
1e-producing answers. It names the banks which pay more interest than all the rest in the 
n. It shows exactly which absentee ownership deals are just right for you, which you simply 
afford to consider, 

is the book that introduces you to those little-known mortgage-type investments that actually 
10%, 15%, even astonishing sums beyond this, and all with reasonable safety. This is the book 
Opens the way to a tax-free income which you can enjoy without the inflationary risks of tax- 
pt municipal bonds; it reveals the investment counselor’s advice on the best way to put your 
y into mutual funds; it helps you plan an inflation-proof annuity (and explains why it’s down- 
expensive to buy an annuity the way most people do). 

, too, is the book that shows how to buy stocks at below their average cost and how you can 
t your money to grow without ever guessing what the stock market will do. It points out the 
‘eason why you should never put your money into most first mortgages, and it clearly shows how 
a@ small investor can profit from high-pawing real estate for, as the book points out, more 
nes have been made in real estate than were ever made in common stocks. 

‘ian’'s NEW How to Have Money to Retire On’’ goes beyond this and ties together all the ideas 
ng from its fact-jammed pages, so that you can work out an investment plan suited exactly to 
needs—a plan which gives you a high extra income whenever you need it while building up 
capital. 


The one surer way to make your money grow 


e are only three ways to make a better-than-average profit on the money you’ve saved: to be 
, to take a wild chance that somehow pays off, or to know what you're doing. Investment brokers 
nly one person in 20 knows that surer way. 

‘ian’'s NEW How to Have Money to Retire On’’ is the book that opens the way to the extra 
1@ your money can bring you. It costs only $2.00—and you'll agree there is hardly any investment 
h will ever pay you bigger dividends. So send for your copy now. 


OFF-THE-BEATEN PATH 


WHERE TO RETIRE OR VACATION 
. . . AT WHAT LOOK LIKE PREWAR PRICES 


se are America’s Own Bargain Paradises 


| Off-the-Beaten Path, the latest book by Norman Ford, you read of island paradises 
aty in the United States and Canada, of art colonies (artists search for picturesque 
ions where costs are low!), of areas with almost a perfect climate or with flowers on 
side. 

bie are the real U.S.A.-brand Shangri-Las made for the man or woman who’s had 
gh of crowds. Here, too, are unspoiled seashore villages, tropics like islands, and 
ns of other spots just about perfect for your retirement or vacation at some of the 
st prices you’ve heard of since the gone-forever prewar days. And for good measure 
also read about the low-cost paradises in Hawaii, the Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico. 
9 can be sure that Off-the-Beaten Path names the low-cost Florida retirement and 
tioning towns, the best values in Texas, the Southwest, California, the South and 
, Canada—and a dozen other areas which the crowds have not yet discovered: _ 

lat undiscovered region where winters are as warm as Miami Beach’s yet costs can be two- 


s less, zi ee A i 
vat island that looks like Hawaii yet is 2000 miles nearer (no expensive sea or air trip to 


here). 
ae only remaining outpost in this part of the world—completely surrounded by Canadian 


ory yi Scottish than Scotland or age-old Spanish hamlets right in our 
8. BhcrtG eke ator hasta of nervous tension or the worries of modern day life. 

vat remarkable town where a fee of 3 cents a day gives you an almost endless round of barbecues, 
als, concerts, picnics, pot luck suppers, smorgasbord dinners, and a fine arts program. 
f-the-Beaten Path is a big book filled with facts that open the way to a different 
of retirement or vacation made all the more attractive by the rock-bottom prices. 


it 100,000 words and plenty of pictures. Yet it costs only $2. 
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WHERE WILL YOU 
GO IN FLORIDA? 


Florida needn’t be expensive—not if you know just where 
to go for whatever you seek in Florida. And if there’s any man 
who can give you the facts you want, it’s Norman Ford, founder 
of the world-famous Globetrotters Club. (Yes, Florida is his 
home whenever he isn’t traveling !) 

His big book, Norman Ford’s Florida, tells you first of all, 
road by road, mile by mile, everything you'll find in Florida, 
whether you're on vacation, or looking over job, business, real 
estate, or retirement prospects. 

Through his experienced advice you learn exactly where you 
can retire now on the money you’ve got, whether it’s a little or a 
lot. (If you need a part-time or seasonal job to help out your 
income, he tells you where to pick up extra income.) Because 
Norman Ford always tells you where life in Florida is 
pleasantest on a small income, he can help you take life easy 
now. 

If you’re going to Florida for a job with a future or a busi- 
ness of your own, his talks with hundreds of businessmen 
and state officials, etc., let him pinpointythe towns you want 
to know about. If you’ve ever wanted to run a tourist court or 
own an orange grove, he tells you today’s inside story of these 
popular investments. 

Yes, no matter what you seek in Florida, this big book (with 
well over 100,000 words and plenty of maps) gives you the 
facts you want. Price—only $2, only a fraction of the money 
you’d spend needlessly if you went to Florida blind. Use 
coupon to order, ‘ 


ALL ABOUT ARIZONA 


—the healthful state, where 
it's great to live and vacation 


Just as a road map shows you how to reach your destination, 
Thomas B. Lesure’s big book, All About Arizona, the health- 
ful state, leads you to whatever you want in this fast growing 
state of sun and scenic wonderlands. 

What do you want to know about Arizona? 

Where’s the best place to retire at low cost ? Where are sum- 
mers cool? Winters, sunny most of the time? 

Where are the best areas for a job or a business of your own ? 
For a home? What must a newcomer watch out for when buy- 
ing land... or a home? How high are taxes? Is it true that 
living costs are less than in the East? What about salaries ... 
schools for my children . . . my health? 

Or do you want to tour this Grand Canyon State? 

What’s the best way to see Arizona by car (or otherwise) ? 
What is really worth seeing along the roads and down inter- 
esting side roads? Or in the cities, the national parks, and the 
other four-star sights? What are those world-famous but rela- 
tively unknown four-star sights overshadowed by spectacular 
Grand Canyon? What is redlly the best way to see the Grand 
Canyon ? The Indian reservations ? The other Canyons ? Which 
are the best places to eat and stay along the way? 

What are the sure ways to cut travel costs in this big 
state? 

Filled with facts, over a hundred thousand words in length, 
All About Arizona, the healthful state, almost brings Arizona 
to your door, answering these and a hundred other questions 
and giving you a richer, better picture of Arizona than many 
people have after living there for years. 

To know all you should about Arizona before you go for 
a home, a job, a business of your own, retirement in the sun, 
or a vacation you’ll always remember, read All About Arizona, 
the healthful state. Price, only $2. 


rc----------- SS 


| Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 2 King St. 
| GREENLAWN (Long Island), N. Y. 


| j have enclosed $.......... (cash, check or money order). 
Please send me the books | checked below. YOU WILL RE- 
| FUND MY MONEY IF | AM NOT SATISFIED. 


! 
I 
i 
| 
| FJ All About Arizona—the healthful state. $2.00 | 
(] America's 50 Best Cities—in which to live, work, and re- | 

| tire. $2.00 | 
| [ Harian's New How to Have Money to Retire On. $2.00 | 
| CO Off-the-Beaten Path. $2.00 | 
| (J Norman Ford's Florida. $2.00 | 
| 

| 

I 

l 

1 


| [] SPECIAL OFFER: All 5 books above for only $6. 
[MPrintiname:. 232 see whens dan ealee ees 
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5-PIECE 
UTILITY 
KITCHEN SET 


Makes preparing food so 
much easier. 


INCLUDES: 

91," Ham Slicer with 5” handle. 

8” Butcher Knife with 5” handle. 

8” Slicer with 5” handle. 

6” Slicer with 4/2” handle. 

33,” Paring Knife with 3 ¥,” handle. 


They’re hollow ground, 
standard steel with black 
plastic handles mounted in 


an attractive wood = rack 
holder for easy use—hang 
it within easy reach. Helps $395 
you cut meat uniformly and 
economically. 


n Re Pe 


ASTORIA SUPPLY CO., Dept. T 
43-49 41st Street, 
Long Island City 4, N. Y. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| Please send me ( ) 5 piece Kitchen Set @ $3.95 
| each. 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


| 
J 


Q. Turkey Shoot........+...-.-Perth Amboy, New Jers} 


Q@=26. Great Western Livestock Show 


CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLDWIDE INTEREST IN NOVEMBER 
1. San Diego Fiesta of Nations.....Balboa Park, Cali: 
I=9. County Failte. .s0ce suse ee ee ee we eee se ilies Arizo: 
1-14. Flower Show.....seececceeeeess Newark, New Jers 
1-Dec. 15. Renoir Exhibition...........-Munich, Germa! 
November. Industrial Art Exhibition..Helsinki, Finlail 
2. Veteran Car Run.........London to Brighton, Englar 
2. Winter All-Breed Dog Show.....-Glendale, Californ: 
2-16. Gastronomic Fairs scc0icecwce osece sa Dl) Olls— eau 
3-6. Holiday Decoration Program....Qakland, Californ: 
3-30. Marzotto Art Show. ..«.cccccccvcccsceeMilal.. taam 
4. Melbourne Cup Meet............Flemington, Austral: 
4-11. National Horse Show 

Madison Square Garden, New York Cit 
5. Guy Fawkes** Day. << sccwis eiielese ews as ehnie erie sie a, anes en 
5-16. International Auto Show.....e.eessslUrin, sec 
6-9. Death Valley 49ers Encampment 
Death Valley, Californ: 
6-23. Puerto Rico Symphony Season..........Puerto Ric 
8-9. Pebble Beach Sports Car Races 
Monterey, Californi 
8-16. International Fencing Week....Basel, Switzerlar 
9. All-Breed Dog Show...........-Santa Rosa, Californi 
10. Alaska Picnic...v..cscceesesbOng Beach, Califor 
10=-12.. Fair of St. Martini. eo «ace  GOLECZ On Ours 
10-14. Sports Trade Fair. ......ce¥-ees s LONdON,) Buenas 
11. Veteran's Day ServicesSe....e.eseeeseACross Amemud 
ll. Fly-In Breakfast.Fairview Airport, Fairview, Oklé 
11<14. Christmas Fair... 0< 0. dees «es ViOlmMa, eae 
11l=18. November Pair... ce cccseccc oh Ortimad, Orie 
12-15. International Golf Tournament.Sydney, Australi 
14-16. Turkey Shoot.........++ee5e5----Byers, Colorac¢ 
15. Yale vs. Princeton....Yale, New Haven, Connecticy 
15..St.: Leopold's Day... s<cee wKLOStETICHpUrS. Austr: 
15-17. Les Trois Glorieuses Festival 
Nuits-St. Georges, Beaune, Meursault, Feaul 
15-22. Int'l Cycle and Motor Show......London, Engla1 
15=-Dec. 15. Christmas Mart.......-...-Hamburg, Germai 
17-29. Lawn Tennis Championships.....Sydney, Austral: 
19. Dedication Day.Gettysburg Nat'l Military Park, P? 
19. National Fete......s«eee-eee-e---eMonte Carlo, Monas 
19-25. Imported Car Show.....San Francisco, Californ) 


@« Feast of the Madonna della Salute....Venice, Ita 


Los Angeles, Californ 

226 Peasants Balle cc ccc ec cejciecisee WV CKO fein SING Weeenenate 
22-24. Parakeet Exhibition............Glendale, Cali 
24. Holk Festivals veces oo viele eee DOTME a OWE teereian 
24-Dec. 4. First Electronic Computer Symposium 
London, Engla 

26-27. Canadian PlayersS........eSt. John, NBs, Canm 
27. ThanksSSiving, DAaYis.< seis. «0-0 e ecieie elec w ete AGRO Sn Cams 
28. Shingle Boat Regatta... + 00..000.0.-uaWwndale. calms 
28-Dec 5. Test Cricket, Australia vs. England 
Xe Austra 

29. Christmas Lane Parade......Huntington Park, Cali 
29-30. Fourth Annual Rodeo.........Needles, Californ 


POSSIBLE LAST MINUTE CHANGES MAKE IT ADVISABLE TO) 
CHECK EVENTS LOCALLY 
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Air: For photography fans, 
ica buffs, nature lovers and al- 
tt anyone wondering what to do 
1 all those days between January 
and February 19 next year—or 
y 25 to September 4—a photo 
r through South and East Africa 
uld fill the bill. Under the lead- 
up of Herman Kitchen, docu- 
itary cameraman and.» former 
to editor for the “Audubon So- 
y, these first-cousin junkets 
neraries not exactlysthe- same, 
similar) leave from and return 
New York City via BOAC and in 
ir wanderings through the ever- 
itening Dark Continent entail 
vel on_no less than nine other air- 
s, plus numerous auto and bus 
Mts. The fare is $3,727.00 all- 
lusive for those electing first-class 
accommodation and a mere $3,- 
-00 for tourist class flying. 
‘he trip hops first to London, 
n all the way down to Johannes- 
g, with stops at Rome, Khar- 
m and Nairobi en route. From 
annesburg you take in Delarey- 
e, Barberspan, St. Lucia Bay, 
thluwe Game Reserve, Kruger 
(1 Park and other sites. On this, 
ly, part of the schedule, itiner- 
s vary slightly between the Janu- 
10 and July 25 trips, but for the 
+ legs of both outings, they fol- 
-an identical path that includes 
ingstone and Victoria Falls, Nai- 
iand Nairobi Nat’! Park, Enteb- 


SHANTY BOAT 


CRUISES ; 


a EXCITING HOLIDAY 
oat, thru Florida’s tropical, scenic inland 
rs with one full swamp buggy day. One 
—from $95.00. 

Write for illustrated booklet. 
t. Jim Nisbet, Box 1628-V, Ft. Myers, Fla. 
“Our Ninth Year” 


300K MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
lication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
| beautifully designed ,books. All subjects wel- 
ied. Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. MR. NOONAN = 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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be, Mount Kilimanjaro and many, 
many more. 

When not exposing rolls of film, 
you'll take a boat trip on the Nile, 
visit the Pygmies of Ituri Forest, see 
the famous tribe of giant Watusis, 
and, finally, retrace your outward 
bound course to London and this 
photographic  safari’s conclusion 
back in New York. 


By Boat: Like Jules Verne’s famed 
hero, you too can go Around The 
World In 80 Days. But in consider- 
ably more comfort than Phineas 
Phogg, thanks to the size, speed, ac- 
commodations and cuisine of the 
Norwegian America Line’s Bergens- 
fjord. On Saturday, January 17, 
1959, the Bergensfjord will be- 
gin an West-to-East globe-girdling 
cruise, sailing from New York City 
for Tangier and touching at 13 
countries in the course of a 25,413- 
mile circuit that ends on April 8. 
Rates range from $2,250.00, for a 
shared, inside room on “C”’ deck to 
a grand $11,000 for solitude in 
double outside accommodations on 
the Sun deck. All accommodations 
are first class and all passengers have 
the run of the ship. 

A complete shore program is 
planned for such sites as Naples, 
Port Said, Bombay, Hong Kong, 
Yokohama, Honolulu and a num- 
ber of other cities. 


By Bus: It is the conviction of 
Trailways Tours that many visitors 
to big cities of the U.S. east coast 
fail to see much of the trees for the 
woods. Classifying the manifold at- 
tractions of Boston, for instance, 
Trailways offer a three-day tour to 
such specific sites as can be found 
in historic and modern Boston, Lex- 
ington, Concord and Cambridge 
plus, perhaps, the Wayside Inn at 
nearby Sudbury. Depending on ho- 
tel accommodations, the rate ranges 
from. $23.85 to $28.10. Similar 
guided rounds of Washington, D.C., 


and New York City are also among 


the Trailways offerings. 
For added details, write "TRAVEL. 


7-PC. LADIES’ PEDICURE 


Genuine leather. Smooth finish 
Suedene lined. 
Size when open: 61,” x 814” 


Wisi 
CONTENTS: 
4” toenail nipper. 
32” cuticle scissor. 
4" tempered nail file. 
44” plastic handle nail 
cleaner. 
44" plastic handle pusher. 
44" plastic handle cuticle 
cutter. 
3” Tweezer. 


f----------------_- 


ASTORIA SUPPLY CO., Dept. T | 
43-49 41st St., | 
Long Island City 4, N. Y. | 
Please send me (_ ) Ladies Pedicure Set © $2.98 
I 
| 
| 


only 


$298 


complete 


each. 


Add 35¢ for Postage & Handling. Sorry, NoC.0.D.’s. | 
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IGHT CONNECTIONS! 


When traveling you must have the right 
connections .. . Arnold Tours has these! 


. Custom made courier assisted travel in Europe. 
Personal Itineraries. Lv. daily 

2. Conducted European Tours from N.Y. 

3. Conducted Tour Folders, U. S. A. 

4. Also personal itineraries U.S.A. Lv. any day 

5 
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. South America []; Caribbean Islands; Mexico 

i independent Tours of Pacific Area— 
Hawaii Japan (1); Australia 0; 
Pacific Circle (Inel. Hawaii-Australia-Japan) 0; 
Around the World (J 

7. Experts in Arranging Special 
For Small Private Parties 


Interest Tours 
5 


CHECK CHOICE AND MAIL TODAY... 


Indicate length of vacation and approximate date. 
For World Wide Travel Specify Wishes and Write 


ARNOLD TOURS 72,Neweury St. 
thrid tad d til SAFE Bh BAR OI 
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caanetecec | 
ne han travelers Know EUROPE ‘ 
IN SUITCASE is the best 
book : read before going abroad! e 
It’s jam-packed with paid-the- 
hard-way experience . . . gives 
twelve check lists to help you @ 
prepare for your trip with com- @ 
plete calm. Male or female 
learn what to take before tak- e 
ing off! Profit from the hun- 
dreds of travel tips in this @ 
fact-packed book . . . they'll @ 
save you headaches, heartaches, e 
time, money, energy! 


Send today for the Fourth Re- 
vised Edition... just$!.10ppd. @ 


eothion Muriel W. Scudder 
Se; a 242 Abbey Road 

e ° ppd. Manhasset, New York 

©000600060600060600202006020980006860 
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BY MALCOLM McTEAR DAVIS . 


LL INDICATIONS are that the seri- 
ous-minded but traditionally 
impoverished artists are aban- 

doning Greenwich Village for the 
Lower East Side where battered 
buildings and consequent lower 
rents are more available. This bur- 
geoning Bohemia also stems from 
Village revamping over recent 
years—modernistic cafes and giant, 
plush apartments giving everybody 
an edifice complex. . . . Sun Luck 


AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N. Y. PUBLISHER 


New York, N. Y,—One of the nation’s Jargest book 
publishers is seeking book-length manuscripts of all types 
—fiction, non-fiction, poetry, Special attention to new 
writers. For more information, send for booklet TL—ii’s 
free. Vantage Press, 120 W. 31 St., New York 1. 


NOW 
AVAILABLE 


BINDERS FOR 
TRAVEL 


Enjoy Your Copies of TRAVEL 
For Years to Come 


These fine binders, covered in simulated 
leather and neatly embossed in gold, offer 
the best way to protect and preserve twelve 
copies of your favorite magazine. These 
beautiful, durable covers will last a life- 
time and add distinction to your office 


or home. $3.25 


Postpaid 
—-—-—-—MAIL COUPON TODAY—— — — 


TRAVEL, 50 W. 57th st. New York 19, N.Y. 


Imenclose:$::.....2es for TRAVEL Binders 
@ $3.25 each. 


Name 
Address 


City. State 
Postage prepaid in U. S. and Canada only. 


restaurant at 143 W. 49th St. claims 
to be New York’s only Chinese eat- 
ery serving Cantonese, Peking, 
Shanghai and Chungking dishes 
and delicacies. . . . Erie Railroad’s 
Hudson River ferry service between 
Chambers St. and Jersey City ended 
Sept. 14, and New York Central 
halted its boat crossings from W. 
42nd St. and Cortlandt St. to Wee- 
hawken. . . . Broadway’s new the- 
atrical season just underway has 
some productions—mainly musicals 
—coming in at a record top of $9.90, 
one more reason bad TV shows will 
pull high ratings this fall... . Oct. 2, 
Town Hall begins a series of week- 
ly travel films of outstanding cali- 
bre, including Neil Douglas’ Tyrol 
Oct. 9 and climaxing with Curtis 
Nagel’s The Orient on Dec. 1l1.... 
Jazz on the Wagon is a new Village 
spot, at 191 Sullivan St., serving up 
stereophonic music and soft drinks 
in a casual, intimate surrounding 
from 3:00 p-m. until 3:00 am. ... 
We think you'll be glad to discover 
the Little Studio at 6lst St. and 
Madison Ave. if you've any interest 
in contemporary—but excellent— 
paintings, abstract, impressionistic 
or otherwise. .. . Sept. 30 through 
Dec. 1, the Hayden Planetarium 
will dramatically present “Eclipse 
at Danger Island,” the story of total 
solar eclipse which lasts six minutes 
Oct. 12 over Danger Island in the 
South Pacific. ... St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral celebrated the 100th anniver- 
sary of its cornerstone laying, first 
services being held in the completed 
structure 21 years later—1879. .. . 
From Oct. 16 to Jan. 4, the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art will have a 
special exhibit of ““The American 
Scene—Colonial Times to Yester- 
day’’.... Theatre East at 211 E. 60th 
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ROGERS HEADS 
eo 


Headlining Roy Rogers, 33rd annual Wor 
Championship Rodeo gallops into Madi 
Square Garden Sept. 25, romping thro 
Oct. 13, will have top bronc riders fr 
across U.S. competing for prizes, m 
special events including songs, come 


St. reopened with a unique sta 
adaptable to presentations in res 
lar proscenium style or intl 
round. ... A car for women only 
Hudson and Manhattan Tube | 
proved so popular that others ha 
been added. None yet just for me 
... You can make your own obse 
ance of Theodore Roosevelt Cs 
tennial Year by visiting the how 
at 28 E. 20th St. where he was b 
on Oct. 27, 1858, but keep in mi 
that it’s closed on Mondays. . . | 
yet indefinite but aiming at son 
time in October, a Japanese depa 
ment store, Takashimaya, will op 
on Fifth Ave. at 46th St., str 
authentic, “non-souvenir” produ 
in much wider range than her 
fore available in smaller Nippon 
spots around town. ... You may 1 
believe it, but if you want to sta 
on the highest point between Mai 
and Florida, just go up Todt E 
on Staten Island which overloe 
the Narrows at a 409.8-foot el 
tion. . . . Following their final { 
season performance at the © 
Center Sept. 28, the N. Y. City E 
let Co. will play at—not agains 
Purdue University Oct. 11, Mic 
gan State Oct. 13-15, Indiana 
Oct. 16-17 and in Philadelphia a 
Washington, D.C., Oct. 20 and 

New York Convention ¢ 
Visitors Bureau now publishes ; 
free, ae guide in German, a 
ing to its French, Spanish, Po» 
guese and English editions. . | 
Loew’s State and Capitol the 
palaces providing patrons with f 
parking for four hours after & 
p-m., all day on Sundays. 
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Perrnes FROM aire OWN CORRESPONDENTS 


dateline... 


BERMUDA 


Teg 
By Rosemary Divail 


pers cOLA really hit the spot at 
the official opening of its bulk 
plant at the Ireland Island 
eeport. Plant dignitaries hosted 
0 guests to a cocktail party follow- 
e the ribbon-cutting ceremonies 
rformed by Sir John Woodall, 
»vernor of Bermuda... .Septem- 
r+ 13 marked the inaugural 
ght of Eagle Airways from Mon- 
pal to Bermuda, using the sleek 
scount on a weekly run to the 
ylony every Friday. . . . By 1959 
e Bermudiana Hotel shoufld be 
mpletely air-conditioned, and an 
ded service is offered with the 
stallation of a Maxim salt-water 
stiller to provide fresh water for 
e new laundry... . Fledgling bal- 
‘nas blossomed under the profes- 
mal tutelage of Ana Roje, Prima 
lerina of Yugoslavia and one of 
e world’s greatest teachers. The 
est teacher conducted classes for 
e month at the invitation of a 
rmer pupil, Pat Sherwood-Gray, 
10 heads the School of Russian 
lletin Hamilton. ... A salt-water 
ol is to be installed by the Ma- 
ne Terrace of the Inverurie 
optel. Ten new luxury suites and 
enlarged dining room add those 
tra amenities to this long-estab- 
hed hotel. . . . Interesting acquisi- 
ns of the Historical Society 
useum at Par-la-Ville in Hamil- 
n include a beautiful model of the 
erage sixteen-gun brig o’war of 
85-1800, a hand-painted Limoges 
1 set, a miniature doll’s bed and 
telescopic candlestick. Admission 
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is free to this lovely home of another 
era.... Every variety of seashell 
and coral can be found in the 
newly moved Shell Shop on Ham- 
ilton’s East Broadway. The beauti- 
fully shaped conch shell has become 
a popular base for television lamps, 
price starting at about $5.00 for a 
small one... . Collectors of charms 
for bracelets should visit Otto Wurz 
near the Bermudiana Hotel for the 
widest selection in precious gold 
and silver, with prices ranging from 
about 85 cents.... There is still 
plenty of sun, so don’t forget to pack 
your suntan lotion, or buy some 
local Mid-Ocean Lotion in the un- 
breakable pink plastic. ... Those 
red and white flags dotting the har- 
bor and shoreline indicate that skin 
divers are working below the water's 
surface, and for extreme caution to 
be used when passing overhead... . 
Within a short time anyone desir- 
ing an ivory, bronze, plaster or 
a waxed bust need only visit the 
Front Street Salon of Sculptron- 
ies. It’s a process of sculpture by 
electronicmeans. A lookin amirror, 
a touch of a switch and a chair ro- 
tates so that 300 light impressions 
record the exact facial expressions 
of the sitter. Electric impulses then 
carve the impressions on reconsti- 
tuted limestone, and an amazing 
bust is sculpted at a fraction of the 
cost of ordinary sculpture. . . . East- 
ern Airlines reports a 95% increase 
in passengers to Bermuda... . The 
Alfred Steeles (he’s the prexy of 
Pepsi-Cola, she’s movie queen Joan 
Crawford) returned to Lantana 
Colony Club for a relaxed vacation, 
this time bringing Mrs. Steele’s twin 
daughters to enjoy the water-skiing 
and other aquatic sports available. 


dateline... 


BRUSSELS 


By Jean Gyory 


HERE ARE strong rumors in 
Brussels that at the end of the 
Brussels World’s Fair, this 
month, the United States Govern- 
ment will leave its famous pavilion 
as a gift to the Belgian Government. 
.. A splendid new deluxe restau- 
rant, George V, opened this summer 
on Brussels’ fashionable Avenue 
Louise. Its décor is that of a private 
home, with a little bar at the ground 
floor and the restaurant on the sec- 
ond floor, and serves the finest steak 
in town....The new airport of 
Brussels, officially called Brussels- 
National, is the biggest and most 
modern in Europe. Television is 
used for the departure and arrival 
announcement of the planes.... 
The Casino of Ostende has its an- 
nual competition for the best Bel- 
gian cook on November 3. The dish 
to be prepared this year will be a 
pheasant....At the Venice Film 
Festival, Suite Belge, produced 
by the Belgian National Tourist 
Office, received first prize for the 
best color. . .. On Oct. 2 an Im- 
perial Gala Ball will be held in 
the Merry Belgium section of the 
World’s Fair, with historic costumes 
lent by the famous Brussels Omme- 
gang Society....The sole air- 
conditioned Belgian Museum is 
the Groeninge in ancient Bruges, 
which also shows masterpieces of 
Flemish arts at night, with special 
light equipment. .. . The Belgian 
Railway Museum is again open to 
the public at Brussels’ new North 
Station. Admission is free. 


dateline... 


COPENHAGEN 


By Edvard Andersen 


EVERAL very rich American visi- 
S tors to Denmark have ex- 
pressed their wish to buy the 
statue of “The Little Mermaid” 
in Copenhagen. However, Copen- 
hageners say that the statue will not 
be sold even if ten billion dollars 
were offered for it....A poll in 
Norway has shown that the majori- 
ty wish to drop the present tip 
system in hotels, restaurants, hair- 
dressers and other places... .Cars 
drive directly into the first story 
of the new, modern, big Hotel 
Imperial in Copenhagen, which 
belongs to the Royal Danish Au- 
tomobile Club. . . . The Norwe- 
gian police are highly tourist 
minded. Latest new idea is a com- 
prehensive tourist textbook for 
Norwegian policemen. . . . Those 
visiting Finland now may proceed 
by car from Helsinki to Leningrad 
in Soviet Russia. It is also newly 
possible to drive by transcontinen- 
tal tourist bus from Sweden to Mos- 
cow via East Germany, Berlin and 
Warsaw. ... One of Copenhagen’s 
most amusing interiors is found 
in Cafe Niklasson, Vandkunsten 
No. 1, right in the center of town, 
where artists and 100 per cent 
Copenhageners are flocking. The 
decoration of the premises is genu- 
inely charming... .It is now possi- 
ble for foreign tourists to see some 
of Norway’s many enormous power 
stations when visiting that country. 
... Probably the only place in the 
world where live whales may be 
seen inside a barricaded area is 
the north Norwegian town of 
Troms¢, above the Polar Circle, 
in the whaling station of Skjelnan. 
... The American Ambassador in 
Denmark, Val Peterson, who is very 
popular here, recently visited the 
peculiar and extremely beautiful 


10 


“chalk-island” of M@n....In Copen- 
hagen’s new 22-story Royal Hotel 
which opens next year, guests will 
have the choice of over 400 types of 
wines. ... The Count and Countess 
of the Danish castle of Lerchen- 
borg at Kalundborg on the island 
of Sealand have opened their old 
castle and its park to tourists. 
Lerchenborg also has a memorial 
room for Hans Andersen. . . . The 
distinguished Danish porcelain fac- 
tory, Bing & Grgéndahl, which on 
the same line as The Royal Danish 
Porcelain Factory produces world- 
famous objects of art, has produced 
a very beautiful film which will be 
shown on U.S.A. television....A 
new big skating hall is being built 
now in Copenhagen where curling 
fans will also probably have a chance 
to play. 


dateline... 


MEXICO CITY 


By Peter Olwyler 


RAVELERS may be able to climb 
mighty Popocatepetl sitting 


“down, soon. A group of Mexi- 
can entrepreneurs is drafting plans 
for a cable-car service from the base 
to the 17,872-foot summit, with 
pressurized cars to prevent air sick- 
ness on the way up. There’s also 
to be a tourist center up top, with 
skiing facilities on the slopes.... 
Frogmen and skin divers are hot 
on the scent of sunken galleons 
off the Island of Cozumel, but the 
Mexican government has legal 
claim to all treasure found. An- 
other treasure site is the Bay of Villa 
Rica, where a number of Hernando 
Cortes’ ships went down....In 
Mexico City, by latest count, are 
twenty full-fledged nightclubs, three 
vaudeville houses, thirteen legiti- 
mate theaters, more than 100 mov- 
ies, three dozen dance orchestras. 
... Debbie Paget guesting in Puerto 


bees : 
E . d eis } 
Marques between plays. ... Thir 
Annual World Road Conferenc 
in the capital this month.... D1 
Milton Eisenhower says he expect 
the famed Pan-Am Highway to b 
completed by the end of the yea 
There are only 64 kilometers i 
Guatemala and 161 in Costa Ric 
to complete. Mexico has alread 
experienced a tourist surge as th 
result of her new highways... 
Rancho Telva is a pleasant stop 
over in Taxco—small, cobbled, gai 
dened, and within walking distance 
of the plaza. ... Mexico has “vast! 
uranium deposits, a visiting team o 
international scientists said recent 
ly, so the country has more re 
than prospectors.... The prett 
Islas Marias, now a three-islan 
Mexican penal colony off the wee 
coast of Central Mexico, will bh 
converted within two or thre: 
years to a regular civilian colon 
which promises to draw plenty 
tourist trade. The convicts will 
moved elsewhere, of course... . At 
other ITV channel has been add 
in Monterrey—Station XEBF-T\ 
... La Marina, on the Acapulc 
waterfront, has had its face lifte¢ 
You can still hire a horse and ca 
riage in the tropical port city fc 
$1.60 an hour....The Metropol 
tan Sagrarium next door to Me: 
ico City’s cathedral is being r 
paired and reconstructed. Th 
prize piece of architecture has bee 
closed to the public for 28 years fc 
fear it would collapse. It will be 1 
opened before year’s end. ... At D, 
Monico’s in the capital, where ya 
can put away a succulent steak fe 
about 40 pesos, they have a cu 
way of mixing martinis: a final sprz 
of Vermouth mist from an atomizé 

In Acapulco, the 80-fos 
schooner Barca de Oro makes 4 
intriguing cruise around the ha 
out along the coast and back : 
port after nightfall. Excellent w; 
to watch the theatrical tropic su 
set....Good way to spend Sundj 
in the capital is to drive east o 
Route 190 to Texcoco, and on e2 
to Molino “de las Flores, a form 
elegant hacienda now a nation 
park with ruins, hills, photogen 
streams and an ancient stone g¢ 
carved out in the rock of the mou 
tain. 
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MIAMI 


By George Bourke 


RANK SINATRA is due at the 

Fontainebleau the end of this 

month for a seven-week sched- 
ule of shooting Good- Bye, Eden, 
based on last season’s The Hole in 
the Head. It’s about Miami Beach 
hotel operation and will co-star Ed- 
ward G. Robinson and Billie “Mu- 
sic Man” Hodges. Academy Award 
winner Frank, Capra directs. . 
Carillon in ches 200@-foot tower at 
Stephen Foster, Mémorial on the 
banks of the Suwannee River which 
Foster immortalized in song will be 
dedicated this month. In October, 
the Chordettes, June Valli, the de 
Castro Sisters and Allan King will 
be on tap in hotel cafes.... Audu- 
bon Society has regained access 
to Corkscrew Bird Sanctuary in 
Immokallee, west of Miami, and 
resumed its two-day field trips to 
the sanctuary for over 60,000 
white ibis, egrets and roseate 
spoonbills. Tour also permits sight 
of last great stands of bald virgin 
CYPIFESS...'s 24 A permit has been issued 
to drill for oil in Sanfa Rosa Coun- 
ty of Florida, in the Gulf panhandle 
area. Humble Oil plans new drill- 
ings in Collier County (west of 
Dade) twenty miles from Florida’s 
only active producing area... . Dis- 
abled American Veterans organiza- 
tion has picked Miami Beach for 
1959 convention. ... **Oldest’”’ the- 
ater in Florida is celebrating its 
eighth anniversary in the Ring- 
ling Museum in Sarasota. Build- 
ing was constructed in Venice, 
Italy, during the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury but was transported stone by 
stone to Sarasota in 1950....Sim1- 
lar project is the Spanish Monas- 
tery just north of Miami. William 
Randolph Hearst brought it from 
Spain and it remained in crates in 
a warehouse until after his death. 
(See TrAveL,- August, 1954).... 
Saxony Hotel’s expansion in- 
eludes an exclusive restaurant 
fourteen stories up to be called 
The Upper Echelon, with glass- 
enclosed elevator shaft to service 
it. Preview this month... . Univer- 
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sity of Miami Symphony Orchestra 
opens 32nd season of concerts at the 
Dade County and Miami Beach 
Auditoriums with Fabien Sevitzky 
as guest conductor Oct. 26 and 27. 

. Former opera star James Melton 
is scouting Greater Miami sites for 
new location of his vintage car ex- 
hibit.... Americana Hotel is tak- 
ing out “insurance” against unsea- 
sonable cold days which prevented 
use of its pool facilities some days 
last winter. ‘The “insurance” is an 
enclosed, 100,000-gallon swimming 
pool. Hotel is also completing an 
extension to boost capacity to 600 
rooms.... Miami has been given 
status of a diocese by Catholic 
Church with installation of first 
bishop, Rev. Coleman F. Carroll, 
set for Oct. 7....A professional 
football team has made application 
for use of Miami’s Orange Bowl on 
Friday nights not already booked 
by the University of Miami. Oct. 2 
and 9 are two of the dates sought. 

. Florida is now in fourth place 
in use of air-conditioning in homes. 
Only District of Columbia, Texas 
and Louisiana top the Sunshine 
State... . Possibly the only park in 
which you can’t call a cab but can 
hail a helicopter is Watson Park, 
on the Miami-to-Miami Beach 
Causeway. Sunline Helicopters, 
Inc., has its charter and sightseeing 
base there. Also available for hire 
within a few yards are a blimp or a 
seaplane. 


dateline... 


PARIS 


By Margaret Gardner 


every town, village and hamlet 
in France. That means long 
hours in the fields by day, dancing 
and singing by firelight in the eve- 
ning. In Paris this traditionally 


1 Fe THE wine-picking season in 
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house in the Chevreuse Valley. . a 
The 1959 models from Americz 
and Europe make their bow at 
the world’s most a auto 


used cars on ce mutioned 
ee at siiick Pons de Wires 


as a Seeanend Home for this mag- 
nificent dramatic group. They open. 
this month in Paul Claudel’s The 
Satin Slipper. ... Still in the world 
of drama: Ingrid Bergman’s Lars” 
Schmidt produces Twelve Angry y 
Men at the Gaité Montparnasse; 
Jean-Pierre Aumont’s adaptation of 
Irwin Shaw's Lucy Crown opens 
at the Thédtre de Paris; Clau 
Dauphin returns to his native cit 
in a new play at the Madeleine. . 
‘The year’s most momentous sport- 
ing event is the Prix de l’Are de 
‘Triomphe, which unites the world’s | 
best horses, at Longchamps Tne 
on October 5.... Yehudi Menuhin: 
gives his only Paris concert of hea 
year, at Salle Pleyel, on October 
17,... The world’s greatest musi- 
cians and musical organizations, - 
from 30 different countries, convene, 
under the auspices of UNESCO, 
for an international congress from 
mid-October to mid-November. 
During the congress, a festival of 
music in the halls of the new 
UNESCO Palace, will include 30° 
concerts by the participants. ... 
The summer’s crop of honey is” 
now ready and on sale, in a store 
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‘devoted to the sale of no other 
product, at 24 Rue Vignon. Two 
doors away, at Number “18, is Chez 
-Tanrade, which for 200 years has 
_been selling the finest jam ever pro- 
‘duced. ... One of the city’s shrewd- 
“est business women is Brigitte 
Bot who is wisely investing her 
; earnings in land and buildings. . 
‘International jumping competi- 
ions at the Palais des Sports run 
October 16 through 18.... Jean 
Gabin has insisted upon a clause in 
his new contract (for five films) : no 
more love scenes. He doesn’t want 
o have to diet and worry about his 
figure. . . . Professional hotelmen 
athering at the Porte de Versailles 
_from October 18 to 29 to inspect the 
latest in hotel comfort and equip- 
ment.... The Comédie Francaise 
eaugurates a cycle of Racine 
ragedies this month, to continue 
or twenty months, with fresh de- 
ors and new costumes. ... Every- 

hing heard about the failings of 
English cooking will be dispelled 
with a visit to the Auberge An- 
_gilaise (English Inn), a step from 
‘the Gare du Nord at 92 Rue de 
“Maubeuge. Specialties are had- 
dock, such as you have never eaten, 
-and calves’ head smothered in tur- 
gale sauce. Required accompani- 
“ment: a Muscadet, dry and _ icy. 
Average cost per person is about 


$3.50. 


dateline... 


By Robert Deardorff 


Ts TIME for the wine to flow 
again, and on Oct. 5 it does 
from the public fountain at 
Marino, village near the capital 
where the natives stage a rip-roaring 
festival to celebrate the grape har- 
vest. Big tourist event.... It’s also 
time for the theatre season to get 
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under way. Present plans call for 
Italian film stars to appear in a 
number of Broadway plays, among 
them Guarda a Casa, Angelo, bet- 
ter known as Look Homeward, An- 
gel.... The Santa Cecilia Orchestra 
starts its winter season of concerts 
with an imposing lineup of inter- 
nationally known pianists, violin- 
ists and conductors. ... Pier Angeli 
arrived to do a movie, tentatively 
called Brief Weekend. ... Up in 
Genoa Oct. 5 to 12 colorful cele- 
brations honor one of the local 
boys, Christopher Columbus. . . . 
Helpful hint to drivers: remove all 
luggage from your cars every night, 
and when you have lunch take cam- 
eras and other valuables with you. 
Things do disappear. Recently po- 
lice uncovered a gang who slashed 
tires and then, when owners were 
busy with repairs, stole the luggage. 

. In Milan, a new helicopter 
taxi service whisks you from the 
city to resorts on lakes Como and 
Maggiore. . . . Since it’s not too 
hot and not too cold now, this is 
a fine month for exploring Sicily. 
If you go, don’t miss Cefalu, charm- 
ing town near Palermo with a 
twelth-century Norman cathedral 
and twentieth-century hotels... . 
Rome’s antique fans have a fine new 
shop to browse through—handsome 
furniture, pictures, candlesticks, 
clocks—at Via Liguria 38 near the 
American Embassy. ... Something 
new in the Capitoline Museum: a 
marble plan of Imperial Rome, 
made from fragments of the ancient 
original... . The new 500-lire coins 
(worth 80 cents) are so bright and 
shiny and well-designed that many 
tourists take them home as souve- 
nirs. ‘They make up into interesting 
jewelry.... Ravenna, which be- 
came the capital of the Roman 
Empire in 402, has some of the 
world’s most magnificent Byzan- 
tine mosaics in its ancient 
churches. It’s worth a side trip 
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from Florence or Venice. ... When 
you walk through the downtown 
streets here, keep your eyes on the 
second stories of the buildings you 
pass, and you'll learn surprising 


things. Houses where famous com- 
' posers, artists and members of the 


nobility lived are marked with 
small, informative plaques....In 
Venice you can design your own 
costume jewelry and go home 
with really unique gifts. At any 
one of a number of shops that line 


*the popular streets and squares, 


pick out bits of colored glass odds 
and ends made in nearby Murano 
and have them strung and clipped 
together according to your own 
ideas. Artisans assemble them while 
you wait. For a necklace, allow half 
an hour. Pins and earrings take 
about ten minutes. ... An artists’ 
hangout that serves some of the 
best food in Rome at inexpensive 
prices, Trattoria da Giggetto, Via 
del Portico d’Ottavia 21, hasn’t 


\been discovered by tourists yet, 


although it’s only a short walk 
from the Forum and _ Piazza 
Venezia. The rooms are bare but 
spotlessly clean, and the service is 
friendly. Artichokes and shrimp, 
both cooked in a variety of ways, 
are among the not-to-be-missed spe- 
cialties. 


dateline... 


TRINIDAD 


By Johnston Ince 


ORSE-PLAY threatens the resort 
island of Tobago, just 15 
minutes by air from Trini- 

dad. Bathers, splashing in Tobago’s 
blue waters, have frequently been 
confronted by frollicking colts and 
fillies enjoying a holiday from the 
Trinidad turf.... Meanwhile, in 
Trinidad, a new bar and grill, La 
Ronde, has recently opened its 
doors on Frederick Street in the 
heart of Port-of-Spain’s “Fifth Ave- 
nue”.... At present, plans for a 
duty-free port area on lands ad- 
jacent to the city’s crowded water- 
front are being actively considered 
as part of the territory’s tourist de- 
velopment. . . . Trinidad’s Carni- 
val, an attraction which annually 
draws visitors from all parts 
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of the globe, promises to out- 
shine all others next year. The 
one-thousand-strong Desperadoes 
Steel Band, a hit last February 
with Primitive Man and the Ani- 
mal Kingdom, will portray 
Noah’s Ark next year. . . . In Ja- 
maica, at the other end of the Carib- 
bean, United States recession has 
caused deferment of plans for a 500- 
room luxury hotel at Mamee Bay. 
Estimated to cost nearly $22,000,000 
BWI dollars, the hotel would have 
had as its neighbour The Arawak, 
largest in the Isle of Springs. 

Work, however, has, already begun 
on another * faajor project, a. 
new city within a city is being de- 
veloped in. Kingston. Planned to 
meet the demandfor more modern 
amenities in the growing city of 
300,000 inhabitants, New Kingston, 
spreading from the rim of Kingston 
Harbour to the foothills of the fa- 
mous Blue Mountains, will take 
shape early in the new year. The 
development will include hotels, 
motels, shops of every type, grocery 
stores and pharmacies. Service es- 
tablishments of every description 
are provided for including banks, 
movie theatres and restaurants.... 
Picturesque Grenada is to have a 
million-dollar beach_resort cov- 
ering 220 acres on its southern 
coast. True Blue, an exclusive holi- 
day club, will boast of four enor- 
mous bays affording safe anchorage 
to the biggest ocean-going yachts 
and cruisers. The public also has 
the right to join the club, member- 
ship fee being the purchase of land 
for vacation homes. Formerly a 
mixed farm with rolling grass pas- 
tures, True Blue will offer land- 
lubbers horseback riding, tennis 
and golf while seabathing, marine 
sports skiing, sailing and underwa- 
ter fishing in the crystal waters off 
the Isle of Spice will be for the more 
adventurous. Petite Guade- 
loupe, one of France’s oldest posses- 
sions in the Caribbean, is astir with 
preparations for a bumper Folk 
Lore Festival next May with floats 
from other neighbouring territories, 
including Trinidad, joining the 
grande fete... . Long roster of liners 
scheduled for increasingly-popular 
Christmas-New Year cruises to the 
Caribbean has been swelled by 
Home Lines’ Homeric, Italia. 
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dateline... 


VIENNA 


By Gertrude M. Reich 


HE CASTLE ruin of Landskron 

just outside Villach has fallen 

into the hands of a most in- 
genious architect who let the ruined 
walls stand up as a bizarre silhou- 
ette against the sky and yet made 
use of every inch of wall left by 
cleverly hiding the most fashion- 
able restaurant and bar in the whole 
of Austria. The front facing the city 
has large terraces and the little col- 
ored sunshades are the only thing 
that betray to those who pass by on 
the roads below that there is more 
to that ruin than meets the eye. The 
amusement it offers by day and 


night make the high prices seem 


reasonable. . . . With the leaves 
turning, the woods south of Vienna 
round Baden and toward the beau- 
tiftul monastery of Heiligenkreuz 
are a miracle of a thousand colors 
well worth seeing. . . . After the 
summer rush, when not a single 
spot is available if reservations 
have not been made months be- 
fore, the beautiful Weissensee, 
highest lake in Austria with sum- 
mer swimming, offers real luxuri- 
ous living all along its shores and 
its beauty is more easily appreci- 
ated when the crowds have gone. 

. Verdi’s Maskenball has set the 
beginning of another grand opera 
season. The Meistersinger and 
Tosca and Madame Butterfly will 
follow whilst the Volksoper in The 
Wiahringerstrasse begins with Mer- 
ry Wives of Windsor and is fol- 
lowed by a number of light operet- 
tas. Vienna opera director Herbert 
von Karajan is planning Wagner’s 
Rhinegold as the grand premiere 
at Christmas, an event that Vienna 
is anxious to see.... Austria’s high- 
est mountain, the Grossglockner, 
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with its magnificent road and hotel | 
with view onto the glacier, makes” 
many tourists forget that in the 
close vicinity another even more 
fascinating mountain looms up 
against the sky offering more serious — 
mountaineering and a peak that re- 
sembles those of the Himalayas all 
dipped in everlasting snows: the 
Venddiger. A real giant among the 
Alps, it can only be climbed with 
a guide as the last part leads ovedl 
many treacherous glaciers with 
crevasses many hundred feet deep, 
but the peak offers magnificent 
views over the highest Austrian 
peaks and the loveliest valleys of 
the Tirol.... Amongst the famous 
guests visiting the fashionable 
castle Mittersill this autumn a 
the Duke and Duchess of Windsor 
and film star Olivia de Havilland. 

. The newest route of the young 
Auaoaee Airline System now runs 
from Vienna to Rome non-stop. 

. September 7 again marks the be- - 
ginning of the Vienna International | 
Fair and hotel space is short for 
those busy ten days....A good tip 
where to eat on a warm autumn 
evening is the Schwechater Hof 
on the Landstrasse Hauptstrasse, 
where excellent beer is served with 
the best food Vienna can offer. . 7” 
The beautiful Vienna Stadtpark is 
turning into a zoological garden 
with its pheasants, ducks, swans, - 
era and two white peacocks. 

. The Salzburg Festival this year 
again drew celebrities from all over 
the world both as audience and 
performers. The Jedermann play 
performed on the impressive Cathe- 
dral square was one of the high-— 
lights....The Vienna Hofburg, 
now illuminated, probably is one- 
of the best color shots Vienna has_ 
to offer....On sightseeing trips — 
through the inner city, Maria am 
Gestrade, one of Vienna’s oldest 
churches, should never be over- 
looked. 
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OU CAN LEARN: anany strange, 
amusing andi interesting things 
if you go campus capering at 
some of the. natien’s*foremost col- 
leges and univefsities. America’s 
college campuses, often overlooked 
by tourists, can provide an array of 
varied sights and lore for those who 
seek them out. What’s more, you 
may enjoy them at no cost. 

At some colleges, you’ll want to 
visit the campuses just to soak up 
the sheer beauty of the grounds 
and buildings. At others there'll be 
museums, libraries, exhibits or spe- 
cial aspects of student life to catch 
your attention. Many of them, too, 
have student guides to show you 
around, and it’s wise tq enlist their 
services if you'd like to learn more 
about a school’s legends and tradi- 
tions. 

Perhaps the most famous of all 
‘American colleges is the oldest: 
Harvard University in Cambridge, 
Mass. Here, during summer months, 
you may take one of the four, free 
daily tours from Guide Service 
Headquarters in the venerable 
Yard. At any time, though, it almost 
seems, within the red brick-walled 
Yard with its lofty elms and build- 
ings representing the history of 
American architecture from colo- 
nial days to the present, that you 
can feel the presence of its notable 
alumni and noble traditions. Here, 
and on streets just outside the Wards 
are the College Library with more 
than 6,000,000 volumes including 
a rare Gutenberg Bible and Shake- 


Far above Cayuga's waters, towers of War 
Memorial dormitories are among many land- 
marks on view at Cornell campus, Ithaca, N.Y. 
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speare Folios; the Fogg Art Mu- 
seum, home of outstanding collec- 
tions from all over the world; the 
famed Agassiz Museum with geo- 
logical, mineralogical, botanical, 


zoological, archeological and ethno- | 
logical exhibits plus the unique ~ 


Ware Collection of Blaschka glass 
flowers that are so life-like you will 


BY THOMAS L. BARBOUR 


the Busch- Reisinger Museum fea- 
turing decorative arts, sculpture — 
and paintings; the Semitic Museum 
on the history and achievements of g 
Near Eastern people; and huge | - 
Harvard Stadium seating more than ~ 
57,000 spectators. 
Up in Hanover, N. H., students’ 
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hardly believe they are artificial 4 
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Harvard has Massachusetts Hall, catia) fe ea many messuiny 6,000, 000- volume library, 


Dartmouth College at Hanover, N. H., boasts annual Winter Carnival with sports, scenic beauty. 


at Dartmouth College periodically 
like to practice mountain climbing 
by clambering up the clock tower of 
Dartmouth Hall and swiping the 
50-pound clapper from its bell. So 
far, pranksters never have been 
caught, but the college newspaper 
always candidly informs. officials 
where to find the copped clapper. 

_ You probably won’t witness such 
deeds, but you can enjoy the noted 
winter sports carnival, “Dartmouth 
Row” with its classroom buildings 
dating back to 1784, the 3,000- 
square-foot murals by Jose Cle- 
mente Orozco depicting the story of 
American civilization (in colonial- 
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style Baker Memorial Library) , the 
fine art collections at Carpenter 
Hall, and the College Museum with 
displays on archeology, anthropol- 
ogy and natural history. 

Upper classmen at Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, R. I., also have 
a favorite trick they like to play on 
unsuspecting freshmen—and again 
it involves a clock tower. They tell 
the victim he has a blind date with 
a glamorous gal, Miss Carrie Tower 
from nearby Pembroke College, and 
that he’s to meet her at the corner 
of Waterman and. Prospect Streets. 
Sure enough, Carrie Tower—all 96 
feet, six inches of her—is there, and 


has been for approximately 54 years! 


i 
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Miss Carrie, though, isn’t the 


only Brown attraction. Campus 


tours (contact the Admissions Of- 
fice, Monday through Friday, 9-5) 

take in such other sights of this col- 
lege on a hill as University Hall 
used as a barracks and hospital dur- 
ing the Revolution, the John Carter ; 
Brown Library with one of the 
country’s best pre-1800 collections 
of Americana, and the Ann Mary 

Brown Memorial Art Gallery con- 


_taining more than 500 paintings 


over 460 years old. 

Many academic “firsts” have sung 
the honor of Yale University in 
New Haven, Conn., chartered in 
1701. Today, ivy-covered Connecti- 
cut Hall (1752) is the only survivor 
of the “Old Brick Row’, but the 
Gothic structures of Memorial 
Quadrangle—crowned by 221-foot 
Harkness Tower—are steeped with 
atmospheric mood. The Wrexham 
Tower is a duplicate of one in 
Wales, and wood carvings on the 


‘walls of the Memorial Room in 


Harkness Tower depict the history 
of the college. Free, guided, one- 
hour tours show off most of the 
campus high-lights, though you'll 
probably wish to spend additional 
time at some of the attractions. The 
Peabody Museum of Natural His- 
tory, for example, has one of the na- 
tion’s best collections of such speci- 
mens—a 70-foot brontosaurus skele- 
ton, Hall of Dinosaurs, murals, an 
Aztec Calendar Stone and other 
items. The University Art Gallery 
features objects from all nations 
and ages. The Sterling Memorial 
Library, with 3,000,000 volumes, 
has such treats as special exhibits, a 
numismatic collection and a room 
representing the Yale Library of 
1742. You may also look at the fa- 
mous Yale Bowl, the huge Payne 
Whitney Gymnasium with some 
1,000 sporting prints, and Woolsey 
Hall having a Newberry organ and 
a collection of musical instruments. 

Far above Cayuga’s waters, hill- 
top Cornell University has one of 
the most memorable campuses in 
the U. S. Its sylvan setting features 
a suspension footbridge (favored by 
romantic couples) across deep Fall 
Creek Gorge, the Triphammer 
Bridge having splendid views of the 
Gorge, Triphammer Falls and 
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Beebe Lake, and widespread vistas 
of Cayuga Lake and Ithaca, N. Y. 
Except on Sundays and holidays, 
students will conduct you on a tour 
of the campus, and helpful maps of 
the area may be obtained at Day 
or Willard Straight Halls. Most 
prominent landmark is the Univer- 
sity Clock ‘Tower—which may be 
climbed,by steps—where, during the 
school year, days are begun with a 
melody popularly called The Jen- 
nie McGraw Rag and ended with a 
chiming rendition of Far Above 
Cayuga’s Waters and The Evening 
Song. In the library building at the 
bottom of the’ fall tower is usually 
a special display of rare books*and 
documents. eet 

Other Corne]k sights are the 
Andrew Dickson White Museum of 
Art, the inter-faith center and World 
War II memorial of Anabel Taylor 
Hall, the lovely Lua A. Minns Me- 
morial Gardens and the wide vari- 
ety of campus buildings. 

The parades of midshipmen and 
cadets at Annapolis and West Point 
have attracted attention for years, 
and rightly so. But you should also 
see some of the other campus fea- 
tures—the world’s largest dormitory 
called Bancroft Hall, the Chapel 
with its stained-glass windows and 
crypt of John Paul * Jones, and 
Stribling Walk at the U. S. Naval 
Academy; the ordnance museum in 
the Administration Building, the 
rare maps in the library, the beauti- 
ful chapels, Fort Clinton and 
Trophy Point at the U. S. Military 
Academy. 

Another Ivy League alma mater 
is Princeton University in its own 
New Jersey college town. Guides 
will take you over part of the 1,300- 
acre campus with English Gothic 
buildings and history dating back 
to before the Revolution. Nassau 
Hall, now the site of the university 
administration offices, once housed 
British and Colonial troops and 
heard the debates of delegates to 
the Continental Congress. ‘The 
Chapel, having an altar and pulpit 
from an English abbey, is the na- 
tion’s largest of its kind. Also of in- 
terest are the $6,500,000 Harvey S 
Firestone Library, the Art Museum 
and James Forrestal Research Cen- 
ten. 

Heading west, stop in Pittsburgh, 
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Two campuses are found at Duke University, Durham, N. C., plus gardens, bell concerts. 
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Pa., for a look at the world’s only 
skyscraper college: the University 
of Pittsburgh where the 42-story, 
Gothic Cathedral of Learning tow- 
ers above the campus. While there, 
visit also the nearby Heinz Memo- 
rial Chapel, and Stephen Collins 
Foster Memorial Hall. 
The Wolverine State of Michigan 
has two notable campus magnets 
| “where time can be spent profitably 
without matriculation. In Ann 
_ Arbor, the University of Michigan 
=Stadium can jam in more foot- 
ball fans—101,000, not counting 
: ‘Sstandees—than any other of its type 
in the country, and the late spring 
_ (May and June) music and drama 
estivals lend added culture to the 
campus. If you can’t be around dur- 
ing these seasons, though, there’s 


“still plenty to do. Mark down the — 


University Herbarium and Mu- 
~seums of Anthropology, Paleontol- 
By and Zoology; nee Nichols 


ee collections in the Horace 
_H. Rackman School of Graduate 
Studies, rare books and original 
“manuscripts and maps at the Wil- 
liam L. Clements Librar y, the Mu- 
eum of Art, Kelsey Museum of 
Archeology and the Marion LeRoy 
Burton Memorial Tower whose 53- 
bell carillon frequently serenades 
the students. 
_ Michigan State University at East 
Lansing has grown from the na- 
E.. first. agricultural college to 
one of the ten largest universities in 
2 America. There are numerous 
noteworthy buildings such as the 
: library, Giltmer Hall and Kellogg 
Center, but you ‘ll probably like to 
spend more time looking at some 
of the other sights. Among them are 
“the Museum with historic and 
a natural history displays, the Experi- 
‘mental Farms, the Beal-Garfield 
- Botanical Gardens, the Red Cedar 
River Wildlife Sanctuary, studios 
of WKAR-TV used for student 
training, and Beaumont Tower 
with carillon recitals and tours. If 
you've brought your ice skates, drop 
into the Ice Arena at Demonstra- 
tion Hall for some real cool sport. 
Any mention of college sports au- 
»tomatically brings to mind the foot- 
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ball teams of the University of 
Notre Dame in South Bend, Ind. 
All, however, is not football as 
alumni can tell you. Its 1,700 acres 
of woods, twin lakes and lawns, set 
off by handsome buildings, are espe- 
cially attractive. But there’s more 
than beauty, too. The Sacred Heart 
Church, with a fine altar, Gregori 
murals and carillon is considered 
one of the best Gothic edifices in the 
U.S. <A lovely reproduction of the 
Grotto of Lourdes brings a bit of 
France. The Log Chapel with early 


missionary relics gives a touch of | 


the frontier. And the main build- 
ing, topped by a gold dome and 
statue of the Virgin Mary, contains 
Gregori murals that took twenty 
years to produce. 

Down south, the University of 
Alabama survived the Civil War 
with only three buildings intact. 
They include the Little Round 
House built for the officer who en- 
forced military discipline during 
the conflict. At the Museum of 
Natural History you may trace the 
story of the earth’s development 
through the ages, and at the Gorgas 
Home look at the residence of the 
man who conquered yellow fever. 

For unusual campus capering, 
make a memo of Berea College in 
Kentucky. Almost all of its 1,500 
students come from the southern 
Appalachian region and work off 
college expenses in such enterprises 
as a bakery, print shop, candy 
kitchen, needlecraft, weaving, wood- 
craft, dairy farm and broomcratt. 
Boone Tavern, the college hotel, 
also is staffed mainly by students. 
Tour the campus for a glimpse of 
how the industries work, and buy 
some of the products at a log-house 
salesroom. 

Beauty and some rare sightseeing 
are the chief characteristics of two 
North Carolina educational institu- 
tions. At Chapel Hill, the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina opened its 
doors in 1795. Its Morehead Plane- 
tarium doubles as the only college 
one in the south—lectures and 
demonstrations cost 65 cents for 
adults—and an art museum. The 
Morehead-Patterson Bell Tower 
has chimes weighing from 300 
pounds to one and a half tons; 
Coker Aboretum excels in native 
flora; and the Geological Museum 
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displays rare gems, fossils and flexi- 
ble sandstone found in the state. 

Duke University at Durham does 
most colleges one better by having 
two campuses covering some 7,000 
acres, and the West Campus with 
imposing Gothic Buildings is con- 
sidered one of the most beautiful in 
the country. Here, too, are the Sarah 
Duke Gardens flowered by thou- 
sands of tulips, daffodils and iris. 
Dominant: landmark is the 210-foot 
Chapel where 50 carillon bells 
(Sunday and Thursday concerts) 
range from a mere ten pounds to 
one weighing 11,200 pounds. 

It seems you can’t get away from 
bell or clock towers on college cam- 
puses and, of course, that’s to the 
liking of prank-minded students. 
Not so many years ago, undergradu- 
ates at the University of California 
in Berkeley woke up to find a 
stuffed pink ‘and yellow rabbit 
stuck atop the sharp copper spike 
of 307-foot Sather Tower. 

In a way, this particular college 


‘ could claim to have the world’s larg- 


est Campus, as its divisions sprawl 
from San Francisco to Los Angeles. 
Concentrating on just the Berkeley 
area, however, there are the Greek 
Theatre, big Memorial Stadium, 
International House, the Life Sci- 
ence Building, and Library. 

With all the Indians in the West, 
you'd naturally expect to find some 
campus reminders of these first 
American settlers. One of the best 
spots is the University of Oklahoma 
in Norman whose museum contains 
excellent displays of Indian art as 
well as Greek and Roman relics. 

Back on the West Coast, Stanford 
University in Palo Alto, Calif. 
stands on a picturesque former 
estate in the rolling hills of the 
Coast Range. For sightseers, it’s a 
lodestone. The “big four” sights are 
Stanford Memorial Church with 
Italian mosaics, the Museum—25 
cents admission—having outstand- 
ing historic and artistic exhibits, the 
Art Gallery and the Hoover Library 
whose tower affords wide vistas of 
the campus. 

Colleges are more than just tem- 
ples of learning. They’re also places 
full of lively people and sights— 
proving conclusively that campus 
sightseeing should be on more 
travel agendas. 
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"| ~ YEN TRAVELERS who don’t spe- 
L cialize in searching out the 

less tourist-trod havens of the 
world have some knowledge of 
Palma, Tenerife and Gran Canaria 
in the Canary Islands (See Island 
Idyll: Tenerife, July, 1955; Song of 
the Canaries, March, 1953) but few 
Americans have seen—or heard 
about—the “Atlantic group’s other 
isles: Lanzarote, Fuerteventura, 
Gomera and Hierro. 

Although black, treeless and 
pocked with craters, Lanzarote is 
worth major attention among this 
forgotten quartet, ;Liké-the other 


islands, Lanzarote “Shares, the cor¥ ’ 


stantly hot sun, the cool trade 
winds, the blue-sky fays“that make 
the Canaries year-roaind vacation re- 
sorts. You can swim in January or 
August and you need a blanket for 
sleeping every night, all year long. 
_ Iberia Airlines runs a regular 
service to the Canary Islands from 
Spain and Aquila Airways Limited 
flies there from Southampton and 
Lisbon. If you feel that the only 
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way to get to an island is by boat, 


you have Trasmediterranea Com-_ 


pany’s fine services from Spain. You 


can take a trim, white, 9,500-ton — 


passenger liner out of Barcelona for 


the unbelievably low price of — 
$25.00, for the cheapest ticket, for a _ 


four-day trip to the Canaries. The 
same company’s freighters take a 
leisurely voyage out to the islands, 
stopping in ports up and down the 
whole Spanish coast and allowing 
you time for a visit to’ each city— 


a dreamy preface to an island vaca- 


tion. 


Once out on the islands, you have | 


Iberia Airlines linking Grand Ca- 
nary, Tenerife, Fuerteventura and 
Lanzarote, four of the islands, at 
rock-bottom prices. From Grand 
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On Lanzarote, largest of forgotten quartet of minor Canary Isles, straw-hatted women may often be seen tilling fields of black volcanic ash. 


Canary you pay only $4.00 to go to 
Tenerife and $6.00 to Lanzarote. 
You can reduce these prices by buy- 
ing the permissible quota of pese- 
tas (currently 10,000) before enter- 
ing Spain. — 

As for getting around by boat, 
once again you can take Trasmedi- 
terranea Company's ships which 
shuttle between the big islands daily 
and between the smaller ones 
at least once weekly. Strangely 
enough, it’s cheaper to fly than to 
go by ship first class. As for Lanza- 
rote, you have daily-except-Sunday 
flights from Las Palmas, Grand Ca- 
nary. The flight takes about an hour 
and a half and there’s a twenty- 
minute stopover in Fuerteventura. 
Round trip costs you $9.40 official 
rate, or 396 pesetas. By ship, you 
have twice-a-week services costing 
$8.00 roundtrip, first class, taking 
about twelve hours. 

The ship docks in the little, 
white-housed capital of Arrecife 
where 9,000 of Lanzarote’s 30,000 
people live. From the ship’s deck 
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you see the balconied Parador Na- 
cional ringsiding the calm, pictur- 
esque harbor. A room with full pen- 
sion costs $3.50, making it a travel 
bargain that’s hard to better. The 
Spanish government runs its para- 
dors at a loss for the benefit of tour- 
ists and the parador in Arrecife 
couldn't be pleasanter. The place is 
simple but whistle-clean; the rooms 
are comfortable and the food, in 
gigantic helpings, is exceptionally 
good. There’s just one other place 
to stay in Arrecife—a second-class 
pension which charges less than a 
dollar a day for a room and full- 
pension. Wherever you stay in the 
Canaries, however, write ahead for 
reservations. 

From the waterside terrace of the 
parador, you can put down a fishing 
line and take a catch that will 
amaze you. Fishing is a great thing 
here and already skin-divers have 
discovered its possibilities. For a 
price that you'll have to settle your- 
self, you might persuade one of 
the fishermen in the boats to take 


you out for a day of deep-sea fish- 
ing. These harvesters of the sea, 
who take their catch while most of 
the world sleeps, and sit around the 
cafes on the Calle Real, Arrecife’s 
main street, while most of the world 
works, think little of the extra 
money you offer them and conse: 
quently set their prices compara- 
tively high. . 

Arrecife with its white, flat. 
roofed, stucco houses reminds you 
of a Biblical picture. Here and there 
you see an occasional palm tree. 
They are beginning to grade off the 
water front there by the two ancient 
castillos and the picturesque bridge 
that leads over to the wharf. There’: 
one main street full of small shops 
that leads you quickly out of towr 
to the curious, desolate landscape 
that is the cWef draw for visitors tc 
the island. | 

Lanzarote was the victim of 
cataclysm that completely changed 
the island overnight. Island recorel 
show that one night in September 
1730, the flat, fertile fields in th) 
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Sheltered from constant wind by small craters, 


* 
southwestern part of the island be- 
gan to tremble and groan. In the 
nearby town of Yaiza, the fright- 
ened villagers were thrown from 
their beds. In a matter of minutes, 
they saw the fields turn into roaring, 
flaming mountains. This was the 
beginning of six years of terror, the 
first of many volcanic eruptions that 
transformed Lanzarote into the 
“Moonland”’ that you see today. For 
six years, one volcano after another 
spouted to the surface of the island. 
It’s now more than a century since 
Lanzarote saw a volcanic eruption, 
but the island has the dubious dis- 
tinction of being the site of the 
worst eruptions ever to occur any- 
where in the world. In this small 
diameter there are said to be-more 
than 300 extinct volcanic craters. 
You can travel for miles across lava 
beds where the eye can see nothing 
but the crazy contortions of old 
petrified lava rivers. One of these, 
where the bed is 60 feet deep, is 
25 miles wide and an other-world 
stillness tells nothing of the buried 
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Lanzarote grapes will be exported as wine. 


towns that will probably never 
know the resurrection of a Pompei. 

It’s no surprise that the early 
eighteenth-century residents of Lan- 
zarote began packing up and mov- 
ing off the island when one volcanic 
eruption followed another over a 
period of years. Then the govern- 
ment, fearing that the island would 
be completely deserted, stopped all 
emigration. The people, left with 
no alternative, turned their energies 
to salvaging some means of life 
from their island home. The strug- 
gle against gigantic odds still con- 
tinues but they have turned the old 
enemy, lava, against itself. Once 
they clear a field or level it off, they 
put down their seeds and then cover 
them with a fine black lava ash 
called picon. The picon plays the 
dual role of anchoring the seed in 
place—the wind that blows over 
Lanzarote almost constantly sweeps 
everything in front of it—and ab- 
sorbing moisture out of the air to 
feed to the plant. So no matter 
where you go in Lanzarote you see 


these black fields that stretch for 
miles. Often these fields are pocked 
with basin-like indentions and in 
the middle of each pocket you'll 
see a plant growing. For further 
protection against the wind, the 
farmers take lava and build special 
low walls against the wind, too. 
These look like fields dotted with 
strange commas or some curious 
hieroglyphic. 

In the fields you see the men and 
women working side by side, using 
a camel or donkey as beast of bur- 
den. Everyone dresses in black, too, 
and the women swathe their faces 
in black, protective cloths and coy- 
er their heads with straw hats that 
are faintly like lamp shades. 

The all-covering picon acts like 
,a sponge to pick the clouds and at- 
mosphere dry. ‘The Lanzarotenos, 
in this land without earth and 
crops-without-rain country, manage 
to make a simple but good living 
with fine growths of tomatoes, po- 
tatoes, onions, a special pigmy corn. 
Also out of this seeming wasteland 
pour 3,000,000 litres of wine a year 
—some of the best wine produced in 
all the Canaries.. 


As if those lava fields and cone- 


shaped mountains with their sawed- 
off tops weren't reminders enough 
of the volcanoes, Lanzarote has its 


Montanos del Fuego or Fire Moun- — : 


tains to serve the same purpose. A 
trip out to Timanfaya and Tine- 
cheide is one of the highlights of a 
tour to the island. The all-day ex- 
cursion includes, among other 
things, a trip on camelback along 


the narrow paths over steep ravines — 


on the way to the mountains. This 
place, ringed with mountains that 
seem to have a faint reddish tinge, 
where shadows and colors and 
clouds constantly play one visual 
trick after another on you, is a bit 
like some unreal landscape. Only 
the jogging, rocking passage of your 
camel up over the harrowing in- 
clines steadies your sense of reality. 

When you alight from your camel 
at Fire Mountain, you can actually 
feel the heat of the ground through 
your shoes. Visitors who've stayed 
too long have been known to burn 
their feet and develop blisters, for 
within these two mountains rages a 
fire of tremendous proportions. Pick 
up a rock off the ground and you'll 
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find it too hot to hold. Scientific 
studies made here show a tempera- 
ture of 140 degrees Fahrenheit at a 
depth of four inches beneath the 
earth’s surface; at two feet, 460 de- 
grees—or just about hot enough to 
melt a shovel. Rather reluctantly, 
you follow your guide to the top of 
this strange mountain wondering 
why you're tempting the fates. The 
view is wonderful but difficult to 
enjoy if you're at all a nervous type. 
The guide then takes you to one of 
the bizarre blow holes, nature’s 
ovens, and shows you how you can 
fry an egg with its heat. No one ex- 
plains this phenomenon nor specu- 
lates about the day when this moun- 
tain too will suddenly blow up. 
Another of Lanzarote’s highlights 
is a visit to the caves called Cueva 


*de los Verdes and the Jameo del 


Agua that look something like fine 


surrealistic settings. To reach them 


you cross another endless lava bed 
until you come to a giant slash in 
the earth that dips down to a mas- 
sive yawning cavern. Once inside 
the mouth of this cave, however, 
you find a blue-green pool shim- 
mering with iridescent lights, not 
unlike the waters at the more fam- 
ous Blue Grotto in Capri. Part of 
the light entering and transform- 
ing this underground lake comes 
through a circular hole in the roof 
of the cave which was formed when 
a volcanic explosion ejected a giant 
plug of rock and earth and set it 
down alongside the circular hole. 
You'll see it there today, like the 
cork out of an over-sized bottle. 
Not far away from here is the 
other cave, the Cueva de los Verdes, 
also formed in some ancient erup- 
tion. The aborigines of the Canar- 
ies, the Guanches, used to use this 
cave as a hiding place from invaders 
who were constantly seeking out the 
tall, blond Guanches and taking 
them as slaves. It was a perfect hid- 
ing place as the cave extends for a 
mile and a half and at some points 
opens into large subterranean 
With 
special guides the whole cave can 
be explored but it’s dangerous to go 
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alone as there are intersecting mazes 
of passageways where you could 
easily lose your way. 

At the black beach of El] Golfo 
where the ocean waves hur] into 
what is the lip of a volcano crater, 
you'll find an unusual circular 
lagoon that lies in the back of the 
beach. The water here is five times 
as salty as the Dead Sea. The floor 
of this strange lagoon has never 
been sounded nor does anyone 
know what underground tunnels 
feed it. This whole beach, with its 
encircling cliffs which are cut into a 
ladder of ridges by the wind and 
dappled like an opal, has all the 
cruel, unrelenting beauty typical of 
Lanzarote. 

The day’s tour that takes you to 
Fire Mountain, the caves and El 
Golfo will cost only about $5.00 for 
a taxi of four persons. That’s about 
a $1.25 for each, which gives you a 
good idea of Lanzarote’s low prices. 

If you get up early and have 
breakfast on the terrace of the hotel, 
you begin to understand Lanzarote’s 
beauty. The sea is unrippled moth- 
er of pearl in dusky tones. Laborers 
just starting their day’s work begin 
chanting on the piers a tune half 
Arabic, half Negro spiritual. The 
church bells sound. On the black 
roads leading out of town, files of 
men and women head out to the 
still fields. Off in the distance, you 
see the blue-grey craters which form 
a backdrop to every. Lanzarote 
vista. Of course, everything isn’t al- 
ways so solemn. Turn up for a fiesta 
or the pre-Lent carnival and you'll 
see how the Lanzarotanos like to 
celebrate. Almost everyone can play 
the timple, a ukelele-like instru- 
ment that makes everyone gather 
around either to harmonize or 
dance. 

It’s so easy to go island-hopping 
in the Canaries that the best thing 
to do is to try them all. Many peo- 
ple spend most of their time on 
Grand Canary or Tenerife, which 
are bigger and more cosmopolitan, 
but the other islands each have their 
own attractions and unique ap- 
peals. 

Fuerteventura, like a bit of the 
Sahara set adrift, is an arid, sparse- 
ly settled island with red-orange 
mountains reminiscent of the Grand 
Canyon. It’s here that they raise the 


fierce dogs which give the ‘islands 
their names. The Romans reputed- 

ly named them after the word for 
dog, canis. The second-class pen- 
sion, Pension Fuerteventura in 
Puerto de Cabras, is the only place 
to stay on this island which offers 
a curious landscape dotted =fre- 
quently by windmills. 

Gomera is one of the smaller 
Canaries with its own special charm. 
It’s a wild place of high mountains 
and deep ravines which once 
made communications difficult and 
brought about the use of a whistling 
languaye which still survives and is 
used even today. A good Gomera 
whistler can invite his neighbor on 
a mountain a mile and a half away 
to come over for tea. There are 
three small pensions in San Sebas- 
tian, the capital and main port, 
which are simple and reasonably 
priced. 

Thirty-nine miles across the sea 
from San Sebastian is Hierro, the 
most westerly of the Canaries, a 
strange island, rimmed by such 
steep, cliff-like mountains that ev- 
eryone lives in the interior. Estaca, 
the port, is nothing more than a 
landing place and in bad weather 
it’s often too dangerous to bring a 
ship in to it. This is one of the is- 
lands that Columbus used as a 
jumping-off place on his trips to the 
New World and it’s said that all 
the pigs in the West Indies are from. 
Hierro stock carried across the At- 
lantic by his crew. A seaside road 
leads from Estaca to Valverde, the 
island capital. i 

Your best bet on a Canary Island 
visit is to stay either in Las Palmas 
on Grand Canary Island, which has. 
been called a continent in minia- 
ture because of its diverse topo- 
graphical features, or in Santa Cruz : 
on the island of Tenerife, which is’ 
the biggest island and a verdant, 
subtropical haven. These two is- 
lands differ vastly from one another 
and it’s up to you to discover your 
favorite. Deluxe hotels such as the 
Santa Catalina in Las Palmas or the 
Mencey in ‘Tenerife cost only $5.00) 
per day full pension, and there are. 
dozens of others for as little as $2.00, 
meals included. 

Take time out to visit this tropi-: 
cal wonderland for yourself—you) 
won't regret it. @ 
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Canary Islanders make their own entertainment, mostly with music of string instrument called timple. 


Camels are popular for plowing plus excursion treks offered visitors to hot, volcanic Mountains of Fire. 


[OT MANY YEARS ago an excur- 
sion into a Utah desert, locally 


called the Middle Desert, was 


practically impossible. Roadless 
and with only several alkaline 
streams and no drinking water, this 
area still appears as a nameless 
blank space on maps of the state. Yet 
with a guide and jeep it provides 
an outing which is a wonderful way 
to add a touch of adventure to a 
vacation. Furthermore, it is the 
kind of adventure suitable for a 
family as it is safe and not rugged. 
In fact, the bouncing of the jeep 
causes the chief discomfort. And the 


heat traditionallfjassociated with. 


deserts proves a piker—a humid 80- 
degree temperatures far more un- 
comfortable than-gHe nineties re- 
corded in this desert country. 

The Middle Desert is really just 
the central valley-like depression of 
an area divided into similar sections 


Wind-carved Cathedral Valley spires tower 
above Utah's seldom-traversed Middle Desert. 
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called the North and South deserts. 
It is on the western side of the vast, 
arid Colorado plateau region in 
southeastern Utah. This entire re- 
gion is bordered but not crossed by 
conventional roads, possibly except- 
ing Utah State 24. It would require 
considerable charity to class 75 
miles of its eastern portion as a 
road. All this area has a common 
denominator—brilliant colors and 
fantastic erosion—but each section 
has its own characteristics. In the 
Middle Desert, the chief features 
are superb formations resembling 
Gothic cathedrals rising a thousand 
feet above the desert floor. Hence, 
Cathedral Valley is often used as a 
general designation, though more 
accurately the Cathedrals are di- 
vided into portions known as the 
Upper and Lower Cathedrals, the 
latter being in the South Desert. 
Our introduction to this special 


DESERT 
EXCURSION 


area came as the result of a decision 
to turn east on the crossroad, Utah 
24—here a ribbon of pavement—to 
revisit Capitol Reef National Monu- 
ment when we were returning 
northward from Bryce and Zion na- 
tional parks on U.S. 89. Stopping 
for gas in ‘Torrey, we heard about 


some remarkable formations known 


as the Walls of Jericho in the Mid-_ 


dle Desert north of Capitol Reef 
and we engaged a guide to take us 
there and into the Cathedrals the 


next day. He told us to be ready to’ 


leave by seven the following day but 
because of rains he would change 
his route from the complete circle 
trip he customarily made and we 
would both approach and return 
over Thousand Lake Mountain. 
We were pleased, as we had pre- 


viously been over the portion east of — 


Capitol Reef and this change would 


give us more time on Thousand 
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After trek into desert, jeep needs four-wheel drive for steep climb out of upper valley. 
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Lake Mountain which, paradoxical- 


ly, is a plateau instead of a moun- 


tain and its “thousand lakes” are 


scarcely more than a few scattered 
puddles. 

Towering alone more than 11,000 
feet, this giant looks like a moun- 
tain with its peak slashed off, leav- 
ing a broad top of several thousand 
acres. Of volcanic origin, it was for- 
merly the northern end of the gi- 
gantic Aquarius which likewise has 
a high, straight lava cap. Erosion 
has now separated the two. 

The day began grey and rather 
disheartening, but we left Capitol 
Reef sharply at seven, following the 
pavement northwest to Fremont 
whence we turned eastward on a 
forest service road in Fishlake Na- 
tional Forest. We climbed steadily 
upward on the northern saddle of 
Thousand Lake Mountain, alter- 
nately through mountain meadows 
yellow and blue with daisies and 
lupine and groves of white-barked 
aspen with quivering leaves and 
dark forests of pine. Clouds floated 
above and below us. Occasionally a 
mule deer watched us pass. When. 
the altimeter in the jeep registered 
around 9,000 feet, our guide left 
the road and drove considerably 
higher to a lookout point where we 
climbed out for our first stop. 

We experienced the sensation of 
being on a high balcony waiting for 
a drama to begin. A misty curtain 
of clouds spread before us, shutting 
off a view of the stage. Back of us 
was a forest sloping up the moun- 
tain while around us was a rock gar- 
den with varieties of flowers which 
had_ bloomed months earlier at low- 
er elevations. 

The clouds began to part and 
then lifted, revealing an intermin- 
able stage 4,600 feet below, on 
which lay a vast city. Pink-gold 
obelisks, temples and palaces with 
white roofs glistened in the flood- 
lights of the sun. Down there lay the 
remnants of ancient walls, the so- 
called Walls of Jericho. We could 
see them with our binoculars. It was 
a setting fit fer the Biblical seige 
and fall of ancient Jericho. 

Later, we viewed those walls close 
at hand. They are simply geologi- 
cal dikes, but here, with their 
straight black lines, they seemed 
man-made and out of place amid 
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he pink-gold tints of the desert. 
When Thousand Lake Mountain 
vas formed in past ages, magma 
lowed into the vertical cracks in the 
eds of sandstone at its base. Ero- 
ion has completely worn away the 
urrounding ‘sandstone, leaving 
emnants of the harder black basalt 
valls or dikes which extend in 
varallel lines across the desert, a 
undred feét high in some places. 
fhey were discovered about fifteen 
ears ago by Charles Kelly, now 
uperintendent of Capitol Reef. 
‘ew people have seen them. 

To reach the Walls we had to 
lrop nearly a mile, altitude with- 


. . «8 : . # 
n a few hair-raising-miles of des 


ent. But our guide kept the jeep in 
econd-compound gear for safety 
md J managed to remain in it. Soon 
relaxed and even came to enjoy 
he passing scenery, the flora and 
auna as it changed from the high 
levation aspen and pine to the 
yinon, juniper and creosote of the 
ower desert, the home of lizards 
ind horned toads. For the rest of my 
amily, however, the entire descent 
was a succession of hilarious thrills. 

At the base of the mountain we 
eft the boundaries of the national 
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Yinosaurs once roamed where now stands Factory Butte, most prominent landmark in Southeastern Utah area of nearly 5,000 square miles. 


forest and passed a lonely ranch. 
Shortly thereafter we stopped for a 
view of a gigantic thousand-foot- 
high formation standing alone 
about a mile away on the floor of 
the desert and appropriately named 
Solomon's Temple. This is in the 
area called the North Desert, but 
everywhere—north, east and south 
—the rough reddish desert stretched 
before us. Looking back into his- 
tory, it seemed incredible that the 
old Spanish Trail from Santa Fe 
had passed through that 
broken region. 

We turned southward and did 
our best to follow an old horse trail 
converted to jeep usage. Finally, 
however, we gave up when the trail 
led down a dry wash which recent 
floods had made impassable even for 
a jeep, and we started off cross-coun- 
try, blazing our own trail through 
the __two-to-three-foot-high — sand 
dunes formed around each creosote 
bush. Then we experienced what 
can best be described as a “jeep- 
rock-and-roll” as the right front 
wheel climbed one sand dune while 
the left back wheel rolled down an- 
other and reverse, left to right and 
right to left. We covered two miles 


wild, 


in about half an hour. When we 
finally returned to the trail, it 
seemed like pavement. 


Driving to the edge of a drop-off 


into a valley of sand, we stopped. 
We were above the head of the Mid- 
dle Desert. On both sides were the 
Walls of Jericho, their blackness 
contrasting with the pinkish-orange 
of the Entrada formation ~ cliffs, 
topped by the white Curtis, which 
also was formed during the Age of 
Reptiles—the Jurassic Age. 

Far below the ledge I could see a 
trail winding southward in the val- 
ley. I had seen the jeep perform 
miracles but I wondered how even 
it could climb down that cliff to 
reach the lower desert. To me the 
grade appeared to be at least 45 per 
cent, and our guide admitted it was 
better than 35 per cent. One thing 
was certain. I knew how I could get 
down—by hiking—and while doing 
so the jeep and its merry occupants 
passed me. But they waited at the 
bottom. 

We then entered the portion 
known as Upper Cathedral Valley, 
by far the most spectacular part of 
the desert. Erosion has carved gigan- 
tic structures, some 1,000 feet high, 
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from the orange-colored sandstone 
often capped with white, resem- 
bling all sorts of temples or cathe- 
drals with spires, separate monu- 
ments and even a block of buildings 
which someone—inappropriately to 


‘'me—had named Wall Street. 


It was nearly noon so we stopped 
for lunch by a small clump of juni- 
pers. Lunch proved to be one of the 
day’s biggest surprises. On previous 
guided jeep trips, the fare had con- 
sisted of plain sandwiches and wa- 
ter from our canteens. Instead of 
that, from the back of the jeep, our 
guide produced an abundant sup- 
ply of delicious ham and cheese 
sandwiches with crisp lettuce, ice- 
cold fruit salad, potato chips, pic- 


__ kles, candy bars and cookies, hot 


coffee, cold milk and a variety of 


soft drinks. After that I stretched 


out on a blanket on the shady side 
of a juniper for a rest while the 
more energetic members of our fam- 


ily immediately set about picture- 


taking, exploring and hunting for 
agate and jasper. 

This was the southern end of the 
Middle Desert. Had we taken the 


customary circular route, we would 
have entered here from the South 
Desert, after leaving Utah State 24 
near Cainesville—which consists of 
several old log buildings—and turn- 
ing north on a trail near Factory 
Butte, the most prominent land- 
mark in a domain of 5,000 square 
miles. Now we had to double back, 
but the return trip did not lack in- 
terest. 

By mid-afternoon dark clouds ap- 
peared. Our guide said that there 
was only one dangerous spot which 
he wanted to pass ahead of a storm 
and he could always allow enough 
time to do so by watching the be- 
havior of the clouds on Thousand 
Lake Mountain. When we reached 
that spot—the drop-off into the Mid- 
dle Desert which would be extreme- 
ly slippery if wet—the entire sky was 
covered with dark clouds but no 
rain fell. 

We drove on and by the time we 
reached the North Desert, the sun 
was shining. When we came to the 
last dry-stream bed, hopefully 
named Solomon’s Creek, our guide 
suddenly stopped the jeep and 


. pointed up the wash. A small strea 


of water was flowing down the nor- 
mally dry bed. We knew what was 
coming. Already we could hear the 
rumble. And soon it came, increas- 
ing in volume and noise—a flash 
flood. : 

For us, this adventure was fun. 
We had ample food left from lunch 
and plenty of drinking water with 
us. The air became cool when the 
sun began to sink behind the moun- 
tain, so we built a small fire of sage 
brush. After all the water finally 
ran off, we proceeded. ae 

Never was a ride more beautiful 
than our return over the saddle of 
the mountain. 

When we reached pavement at 
Fremont, we knew our excursion 
was almost ended. We rate it among 
the best we have ever taken and the 
entire cost for our family of two 
adults and two children was only 
$30.00. We had travelled 120 miles. 

The adventures may not be the 
same for others, but the major at- 
traction—the serene beauty of 
mountain and desert—will always 
be there, spring, summer or fall. @ 
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‘Information Service Director, National Travel Club, 50 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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HIPS BOUND for New Orleans de- 
pend on skilled pilots to guide 
them approximately 100 miles 

through the shifting sandbars of the 

Mississippi delta to their port of 

destination. Pilottown has a popu- 

lation of about 75 persons, most of 
them bar and river pilots. Bar pilots 
lead the incoming craft from the 
river’s mouth to the town itself. 

River pilots guide the big vessels 

from Pilottown to berths in New 

Orleans. On the following two 

pages, TRAVEL’s well-guided camere 

takes you through one of the most 
unique of U.S. communities. 
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Fast-moving pilots race down boardwalk on 
word from tower sentry that ship is sighted. 


Pilot's boat speeds skilled guide to tanker 
waiting to make way up tortuous Mississippi. 


Se 
Once up Jacob's ladder, pilot takes command 
of craft until safely berthed at New Orleans. 


Many of town school's students will follow Boardwalks, for protection from high water, carry supplies to isolated community. 
their fathers in family tradition of piloting. 


Located on east bank of Mississippi River near Gulf of Mexico, Pilottown's only purpose is to service never-ending stream of ocean traffic. 


LATE-SEASON fishing trip on th 
mountain-shaded waters a 
the upper Allegheny Rive 

had been our aim from the time wi 

had first glimpsed the beauties a 

the river flashing and riffling dow; 

its picturesque settings in the north 
ern section of Pennsylvania. Ther 
is something about this stream as | 
dances and reflects its way amoni 
the islands and the misty billows ¢ 
the brooding mountains on its looy 
ing course along the western side « 
the green-blue worlds of the Alli 
gheny National Forest Preserve the 
neither my fisherman friend nor 
had ever fqund before in our visi] 
to many other wilderness district 

The Upper Allegheny is pro} 
ably one of the oldest natural sma 
mouth bass, walleyed pike an 
muskellunge rivers in the U.S, Fé 
decades it has been the haunt ¢ 
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BY BEN C. ROBINSON 


anglers from the industrial sections 
of the great Ohio Valley districts 
into which its pure freshness gradu- 
ally leads. 

In the colorful weeks of a brood- 
ing early autumn season on our visit 
there, where it swiftly speeds along 
the chutes and island channels of its 
course after it has completed its 
great bend up into the southern 
edge of New York State and once 
more returns to the mountain 
fringes of its birth in Pennsylvania’s 
Allegheny mountain ranges, it was 
a stream far removed from modern 
American life. 

Along the river we found the 
mountains had changed from their 
green and misty blue shadings to a 
stream of tender aspen and pastel 
tints. We struck the stream at its 
best fishing places after driving 
through the painted autumn wild- 
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erness that separates ‘Tionesta 
from Oil City, Pennsylvania. From 
Oil City the traveler visiting the 
upper parts of the mountain-nur- 
tured river passes through a solidly 
wooded upland plateau district, 
brilliant with the autumn glow of 
maple, oak and hazy aspen thickets 
until the macadam surfaced high- 
way leads abruptly down to the 
small city of Tionesta. From there 
northward it is a stream of languor- 
ous mistiness and serenity. Long, 
smooth pools stretch off into the 
gentle borderings of soft maple 
shore woods. 

All along the stream north of 
‘Tionesta the tourist has an oppor- 


“tunity to enjoy an autumn sojourn 


in what is doubtlessly one of the 
most colorful mountain regions in 
the eastern U.S. The highway up 
the stream follows the river closely. 
It dips and swells along the bluffy 
sides of the mountain walls and 
avoids most of the higher elevations 
that so often are encountered in 
motoring through mountainous re- 
gions. It is a smooth macademized 
route, pleasant to drive and well 
protected by the markers along it. It 
passes a valley above Tionesta that 
should be explored by the stranger 
going up it for the first time. This 
is where Beaver Run and Hickory 
Creek come together at the base of 
a 1,700-foot elevation of the Alle- 
ghenies. By leaving U.S. Route 62 
there, at the nearby village of 
Endeavor, the traveler follows a 
black-top highway into the heart of 
the national forest, crossing over a 
divide—if this route is taken instead 
of following directly up the Alle- 
gheny—to a beautiful trout, - bass, 
pike and muskellunge stream, the 
Tionesta Creek at Kellettville and 
then a black-top road can be fol- 
lowed by the Tionesta tributary of 
the Allegheny River to Truemans, 
Lynch, Barnes and Sheffield. By 
taking the Blue Jay Creek road at 
Lynch, the motorist can intersect 
State Route 68 at the historical loca- 
tion of Pigeon, where wild pigeons 
once congregated on their migra- 
tions over the Alleghenies. At 
Pigeon, the tourist drives northeast 
to Kane where a route can be taken 
down the Kinzua Creek to the vil- 
lage of Kinzua. Kinzua was our goal 
on this autumn. fishing trip. 


Along the Tionesta, from Kellett- 
ville upstream to Lynch, are hun- 
dreds of fishing and hunting camps 
snuggled away in the mountain 
glens. After the early summer trout 
have gone into the cooler small 
streams such as Blue Jay, South 
Branch, Minister and Wolf creeks 
and runs, then the smallmouth bass 
fishing there in the main stream of — 
the Tionesta is superb, with either ae 
fly, plug or bait. ; 

All along the main Allegheny _ 
River north of Tionesta are rental — 
cottages and several modern new 4 
motels. From Endeavor on through 
to Sheffield and also to Pigeon, the 
latter on State Route 68, there are 
no motels, except at Pigeon, where 
a delightful new brick hostelry has 
ibeen opened to fishermen and vaca- — 
tioners at Pigeon Loft, an eminence 
of around 1,200 feet on the moun- 
tain ridge, overlooking a panoramic 
view of the Spring Creek district of | 
the forest. Here for approximately — 
$3.50 per person per day a lovely — 
clean room with bath can be had. 

One thing about traveling the 
Upper Allegheny trails that should — 
be carefully noted is that in many — 
of the motels there often are no 
provisions made for the guests in 
the way of a connecting restaurant, 
coffee shop or lunch counter. It is 
often necessary, we have found, to 4 
drive a considerable distance for 
breakfast, lunch or dinner. 4 

Between Tionesta and Warren — 
we passed but one motel along the 
twenty-odd miles of delightful 
travel that offered food as well as 
lodging. In Warren, however, we — 
found the air-conditioned Penn- — 
Laurel with very good rooms anda _ 
coffee shop. Lodging was $5.00 each 
for the two clean, warm beds. Our 
dinner ran around $1.50 each. 

The following morning found us 
out dressed for our chilly fishing at 
the pools on the Allegheny near 
Kinzua, which we had decided 
would be our campaigning location 
for the smallmouth bass, muskel- 
lunge and walleyed pike that in the 
October season usually are so tempt- 
ing in the mountain areas of the 
stream. We breakfasted at a restau- 
rant on the main street of Warren — 
as the coffee shop was not opened 
that early. F 

By nine o'clock we were shivering 
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Following Pennsylvania's Upper Allegheny 
leads anglers to trout, bass, walleyes, muskies. 


For large pools, trolling, spin-casting with 
light lures is best done from small rowboat. 


Tionesta Creek trout favor pink salmon eggs. 


Plump smallmouth fell for jointed bass plug. 
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on the high lookout point of the 
highway that offers a distant view 
of the real upper stretches of the 
river. 

We turned down a short side 
street in the little village of Kinzua 
and drove straight to the sparkling 
riffles of the river. From their back- 
yards in Kinzua, residents can cast 
for bass and pike with a long reach 
of the lures. It is a mellow, quiet 
hamlet at the base of the blue-and- 
flame-warmed notch that leads Kin: 
zua Creek out in a shallow, dancing 
flood to the main river within the 
corporation limits. We learned we 
could get a good room there for 
$2.00 each per day. There was a 
cafe in the village also. 

Later we occupied a newly built 
cottage along the Kinzua-Corydon 
river reaches. It is only a few miles 
from Corydon, Pa., to where the 
highway crosses into New York 
State. 

It was a surprise to find that back 
some several hundred yards from 
the highway leading across the 
mountains to Bradford, Pa., was 
one of the coziest stopping places 
for the angler anyone might im- 
agine. Set in a cove among shaggy 
maples, water beech, hemlocks and 
feathery white pine was our home 
for the stay we intended to make at 
Corydon. It was heated electrically. 
There was one fair-sized room, with 
twin beds, a fresh fiber mat floor 
covering, dresser and stand with 
floor lights, radio and a short corri- 
dor with a modern bath and shower. 
This corridor opened into a second 
apartment at the front so that a 
suite of rooms could be had for a 
larger party. At the rear were two 
similar suites. A small brook whis- 
pered musically past our front door 
step, spanned by a rustic wooden 
bridge. Above us soared the rugged 
slopes of the Alleghenies. A gentle 
cove led through the hemlock stands 
and the glistening beech and um- 
ber-skinned birch up to the ridge 
where the Seneca Indian Reserva- 
tion began. We were within rifle 
shot of the New York border there. 
This was on Willow Run, a beauti- 
ful early spring trout stream. Down 
the valley could be seen the flashing 
riffles of the river. 

Across the river from Corydon 
there was an historic shrine we 


visited during the time we fished 
Johnny Cake and Tracy Trail’s 
smallmouth bass, muskellunge and 
pike peols. This was the small 
reservation of the Cornplanter seg- 
ment of the Seneca Indian tribe. 
In a lonely and deserted fallow 


field of the upland bench above 


the pool we fished at Johnny Cake— 


Trail stands a faded and worn shaft — 


of ancient marble. It can be seen 
gleaming sharply against its back- 
ground of autumn oaks and shad- 
owy hemlocks. This is the resting 
place of one of the famed Iroquois 
chieftains, John O’Bail, alias Corn- 
planter, who was one of the famed 
signers of the Pickering Treaty in 
1794, signed by General Washing- 
ton and made by his emissary Major 
Pickering. This treaty gave to the 
Six Nations of the Iroquois the val- 
ley of the Upper Allegheny between 


Corydon and State Line, in Penn-— 


sylvania, and Red House, New 
York. We stole off one part of a day 
from our fishing diversions down 
the river from Corydon to drive 
through the old treaty lands of the 


Six Nations of the Iroquois. At Red | 


House, up the haze-hung autumn 


valley, we entered the Allegany | 
State Forest, supervised by the state — 


of New York. This is separate from 
the Allegheny National Forest, in | 
the confines of Pennsylvania. ‘The — 


spelling of the name Allegheny is 
also different in the New York state | 
forest, where it is spelled as “Alle- | 
gany.”’ Through this beautiful re-_ 
serve, we wound through mile after — 
mile of lovely woodlands, criss- | 
crossed with hiking and horseback | 
riding trails. There are some 393 
state-owned-and-operated cottages. 
and cabins scattered about in the. 
woodland depths of the preserve | 
where for rates ranging from $3.00. 
per day, for a cottage not electri-. 
fied, with standard poreh, gas stove 
and gas refrigerator (summer shel- 
ters) to $7.00 per day for a one room 
cottage with electric lights, electric 
refrigerator, heated with gas, gas, 
stove cost metered, you can enjoy a 
vacation stay wf any length. By the: 
week these rent from $14.00 to) 
$30.00 per week. Hotel rooms are} 
also available in the Administra- 
tion Building area, single room. 
$3.00 per day, $15.00 per week, dou- 
ble room $5.00 by day and $25.00 
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weekly, with cots extra at $1.50 per. 

There are trailer and tent camps 
there also in the Red House area, 
with electricity or without. 

There is good rainbow, brown 
and brook trout fishing in the 
streams whispering through the 
tranquil forests and ravines of the 
preserve. 

But we “were only sightseeing 
there that day. Our smallmouth bass 
lurked deep in the mighty riffles 
down the river some 30-odd miles 
where Frank Batts has a_ pole 
erected along the side of the high- 
way with a hand-leftered: sign read- 


ing that bait and Hoats are to be’ 


had at Johnny Cake Pool, And what 
a marvelous pool for thé fisherman 
it is! Here the Altegheny widens 
out. It sparkles down the high bank- 
fringed edges of the historic old 
Cornplanter Reservation, a mere 
strip of brushy and forested land 
lying on a bench of the adjacent 
mountain’s walls. Then the stream 
eddies over immense rocks, buried 
deep beneath the dark water. Here 
my friend and I spent a good part 
of our October days of recreation 
bait-casting the mile-long reaches 
of the Johnny Cake Run section. 
From the depths of the Alleghenies 
fringing it on the east, thisyun emp- 
ties into the river to form one of 
the most magnificent fishing spots 
we have explored. Cliffs rise up to 
mirror their shadows on the sinuous 
water. After renting a good flat- 
bottomed, fourteen-foot fishing 
boat, we carefully worked up and 
down this wide, long reach of glassy 
clear river. The water was low 
at that season in the Allegheny, 
perhaps a bit too low for the best 
fishing, we believed. In this pool, 
scores of muskellunge and some 
record-sized walleyed pike have 
been taken. 

Our fishing there did not profit 
us with either a prize muskie or a 
large pike, but we found it was an 
ideal smallmouth bass fishing spot. 
A few minutes after we started cast- 
ing, I had the good fortune to raise 
a large bass. We learned then that 
the smallmouth of this upper 
stream were just as doughty and 
game as those of the Tionesta that 
we had taken earlier in the summer. 
My companion also played a second 
large smallmouth to the boat and I 
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dropped it into the large creel bas- 
ket shortly after my success. We 
found these bass were feeding cau- 
tiously in the more shallow water 
at the top of Johnny Cake pool, 
where we had to do some extremely 
careful and skillful casting to pre- 
vent alarming them as the boat 
drifted with the sharp, cool wind 
blowing over the river. I do not 
question but what, if we had struck 
the stream after a slight rise from a 
continued rain, we might have 
taken from that fabulous fishing 
pool several good specimens of mus- 
kellunge and pike. But as it was 
we had the pleasure and excitement 
of playing only the large and scrap- 
py smallmouth that the Allegheny 
is always noted for producing out 
of its fast eddies and currents. 

The days we fished at Corydon 
were perfect insofar as beautiful au- 
tumn scenery was concerned. The 


foliage was flame and rust colored. . 


The sun went down through hazy 
lights and we moved from Johnny 
Cakeup to the Tracy Run pool at 


Williams Camp. This is another 
famed fishing spot, with bait and 
boats to rent there. At Johnny Cake 
there are housekeeping cottages to 
rent. They have coal stoves, refriger- 
ation, electric lights and also oil 
lights and bedding, good beds and 
cooking and table utensils, all for 
$2.00 per person per day. We found 
the charges very reasonable all along 
the upper river trails and the food 
was good and not exorbitantly 
priced. ; 

On the last day of our stay we 
fished above Johnny Cake at the 
site of one of the old relics of the 
Allegheny logging days of the upper 
river. The sun dropped .and the 
shadows of the upper Allegheny 
softened and grew dusky and brown. 


‘We had reached the end of an au- 


tumn fishing trip on a stream that 
will soon, as they told us, be but a 
memory, for a great dam is to be 
built across it at Kinzua. And that 
will close the drama of the great 
stream fishing there for small- 
mouth, muskies and pike. @ 


Visit the hospitable, historic 


UNITED 


ARAB REPUBLIC 


A treasury of centuries past 


EGYPT. 


You'll be delighted by the gentle year-round climate. . . by colorful cosmopolitan 


5 The magnificent Omayad Mosque 


cities, gay Mediterranean resorts, and all the wonders that have fascinated travelers 
for over six thousand years. You'll find luxurious hotels and modern transporta- 
tion , ,. and thanks to favorable exchange rates and the premium granted on the 
official exchange rate by the new tourist pound, the cost of your holiday in the 
hospitable and historic United Arab Republic is surprisingly inexpensive. 


For tourist information see your Travel Agent or the 


UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC TOURIST OFFICE 


Dept. T, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N, Y., Circle 6-6960 
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BY B. DE HOLGUIN 


Popular with San Salvadoreans, resort-lined 


Lake Coatepeque lies near Santa Ana volcano. 


OVER INVENTED the maxim 

\\ that good things come in 
smat#l packages could certain- 

ly have applied it to El Salvador, the 
smallest nation in Central America. 
Here the natural beauties are 
breathtaking, plus being enhanced 
by man-made creations of vivid in- 
terest. For instance; there“are deep, 


cool lagoons and"Romar-candl¢: 


like volcanos, Mayan temples and 
broad coffee plantattons: Rippling 
waterfalls soothe yéu by day, flam- 
ing lava fires into the sky to excite 
you by night. Sleepy colonial towns, 
their red-tile roofs echoing the gen- 
tle toll from bells of meringue- 
white churches, nestle under cen- 
turies-old trees on the sides of vol- 
canos that rise above the sparkling 
Pacific. Tropical flowers and fruits 
perfume the air, graceful senoritas 
dance to the rhythms of marimba 
orchestras. 

Pan American World Airways 
flies regularly-scheduled, comfort- 
_able flights to the baroque;style San 
Salvador Hopango Airport. As the 
country’s capital, San Salvador is a 
_top tourist attraction and the center 
for all the best side trips. A sample 
of Pan American’s fares is the $82.60 
charged for tourist accommodations 
from Miami to. San Salvador. 

If you decide to go by car you will 
find that the Pan American High- 
way is completely paved all along 
its Salvadorean sector, but to reach 
this part you must ship your car by 
rail over the unfinished gap that 
exists between Tuxtla Gutierrez, 
Mexico, and the Guatemalan bor- 
der. 

Taking a train trip from the 
States to San Salvador is quite an 
adventure, with its changes from 
U.S. Pullmans to the quaint 


wagones of Mexico’s National Rail- 
ways that chug through Veracruz 
to Tapachula, from where the 
I. R. C. A. (International Railways 
of Central America) runs through 
Guatemala into El Salvador. 
Arriving by boat, El Salvador’s 
coastal towns will show you a primi- 
tive existence with their grass- 
thatched huts and_ shark-fishing 
fleets of hand-hewn dugouts. Grace 
Line and the Johnson Line serve 
the country’s Pacific ports. Coming 
in by plane, you will find yourself 
in a modernized capital with many 
free-style buildings. Driving your 
own car through the tropical jungle 
that hovers over parts of El Salva- 


' dor’s section of the Pan American 


Highway, you will become ac- 
quainted with the rare balsam trees 
and orchids, with ant bears and 
armadillos, spider monkeys and 
tapirs. Rumbling into the country 
by railway, you travel through steep 
mountain gorges past puffing vol- 
canos and quiet lakes that create a 
landscape of magnificent splendor 
above the spangled Pacific. 

A fine surprise when you arrive 
in San Salvador is the new EI Sal- 
vador Intercontinental Hotel which 
opened its doors June 28, 1958. The 
modernistic, luxurious hotel is situ- 
ated in a_ tranquil residential 
suburb, Colonia Escalon. The hotel 
offers cozy bars, comfortable beds, 
polite service, a glamorous cabana 
club and swimming pool, plus an 
air-conditioned Rendezvous Room 
that features a floor show, orchestra, 
and food prepared by French chefs. 
Prices start at $9.00 a day for a sin- 
gle room, European Plan, but soar 
to $23.00 and up for suites. Other 
hotels, such as the Astoria and the 
Nuevo Mundo, are older but com- 
pensate for this by charging prices 
as low as $6.00 daily, which includes 
three meals. 

Once settled in your hotel, there 
is much to see in the city of San 
Salvador. Founded in 1525, its 
Spanish colonial houses and 


churches remain in the older sec- 
tion, their carved woodwork and 
ornate architecture worthy of a 
visit. In the narrow streets, some 
paved with hand-set stones, native 
vendors call out the praises of their 
wares in voices melancholy enough 
to be singing of a long lost love. 

In the commercial section there 
are shops with native pottery, hand- 
loomed cloth, huge baskets large 
enough to hide one of Ali Baba’s 
40 thieves, carved leather, straw 
hats, and silver jewelry of Indian 
design. 

Ox-drawn carts bounce through 
the city’s modern thoroughfares 
side by side with plantation horses 
down from the coffee country and 
past long-eared mules. Travelers 
,vary from uniformed chauffeurs 
driving elegant embassy automo- 


biles to Panchimalco Indians who | 
come to the big city riding their 


burros. 

The Panchimalco Indian town is 
itself worth seeing. About twelve 
miles from San Salvador, five of 
them unpaved, the town is a collec 


tion of charmingly primitive adobe 


houses with thatched roofs. There is 
a graceful colonial church with a 
fancy facade, and old trees that have 
shaded the cobbled streets since the 
times when bandits went whooping 
through Panchimalco. 


On the return trip to San Salva- 


dor, stop at Planes de Renderos, the 
smart mountain suburb where 
many of the capital’s most elegant 
homes are set among gardens. Stop 


here for dinner at restaurants with — 


the calibre of El Gran Mirador, 
Monterey, Jardin Balboa or the 
Bella Vista. At any one of these you 
will enjoy excellent food and a 
magnificent view of the twinkling 
city below. 

San Salvador lies cradled in a 
valley called Las Hamacas, at the 
foot of a towering volcano. The - 
main part of the city is at an alti- 
tude of 2,237 feet above sea level, 
guaranteeing cool nights and clear 


EL SALVADOR 
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National Palace faces main square in San Salvador, republic's capital. 


air. Garlanded with tropical flow- 
ers, the city is a bouquet of color. 
There are parks everywhere. To 
mention only a few you might like 
to see: Cuscatlan, Bolivar, Cente- 
nario, Libertad, Campo de Marte, 
Barrios and La Charcra. But the 
outstanding view of San Salvador 
is the Panorama of the Las Hamacas 
Valley backed by its massive vol- 
cano. 

Incidentally, it is possible to 
make a side trip to the volcano’s 
crater. You take a car twelve miles 
over a paved highway to Santa 
Tecla, a quaint provincial town. 
From there, you go up to 6,333 feet 
above sea level to the crater’s lip. 
“The center is a mile wide and half 
a mile deep. If you are a practiced 
mountaineer you may descend to 
the bottom where there is a small 
cone of hardened lava left from the 
eruption in 1917. On the northern 
edge there is also a petrified stream 
of lava that stretches for miles. 

Back in the city you may want 
to take advantage of the exotic 
meals at restaurants such as Sieta 
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Mares, San Remo, the _ Royla, 
Frances, and Lutecia. Afterwards, 
you may dance to a marimba band 
or watch a ballet performance at 
the National Theatre. For night- 
clubbing, try Chalo’s near the new 
hotel. 

Shopping in San Salvador is not 
restricted to primitive wares. For 
American tourists there are excel- 
lent buys in the realm of art, as 
there are fantastically good oil 
paintings and very worthwhile 
sculpture. Take home an original 
and you will have not only a con- 
versation piece but a work of art 
around which you could redecorate 
an entire room. 

To appreciate fully El Salvador’s 
natural beauty you should continue 
your side trips and go farther afield. 
El Salvador covers about 13,000 
square miles, approximately the 
size of Maryland, but many of the 
top tourist attractions are within 
easy reach of the capital. The roads 
are fine, the people friendly. If you 
drive your own car there is no great 
difficulty in finding your way. 


High-peaked thatched huts are typical of El Salvador's coastal towns. 


Make one side trip to the foun- 
tains at Los Chorros. Here, hun- 
dreds of geyser-like springs surge 
up from the high rocks to cascade 
into a glen. 

Your following trip could be to 
Lake Coatepeque and its medicinal 
waters. Lying in a deep hollow at 
the foot of Santa Ana Volcano, the 
lake is rimmed by hotels, restau- 
rants and private resort homes. 
Stopover for a night at the Hotel 


Del Lago, where for $4.80 you re- | 


ceive a room and three meals. 
Next on your list is Ahuachapan. 

This northernmost 

city is about 62 miles from the capi- 


tal. Its delightfully cool climate 
contributes greatly to enjoyment of | 


the scenery. Here you find contrast 
again, but this time made by nature 
exclusively. In the high mountains 
above the city, surrounded by tall 
pines and cypresses, there are two 
placid lakes called Apaneca and 


Laguna Verde. The contrast is pro- | 


vided by the Atehuazian Falls and 
the Ausoles Geysers with their 
plunging waterfalls, plus the gey- 
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Pounding produces special “grind'' of coffee preferred by workers. 


sers’ boiling mud and é¢louds of 
steam. All this exists in a curious 
region of varied-colored chalk 
where the earth is painted in all the 
shades of an artist’s palette. 

Inchamichen is another pleasant 
piace to spend a day. It is a 50-acre 
park with cocoanut palms, waving 
mango trees, dancing brooks, and 
willows reflecting their tresses in 
limpid pools. The government has 
built a modernistic, free-style swim- 
ming pool here that is very popu- 
lar. 

Lake Alegria, in the crater of an 
extinct volcano, is located in the 
highlands of Usulutan. A peculiar 
and interesting fact about this lake 
is that its water is icy cold on the 
East and yet almost boils on the 
West. 

El] Salvador has splendid seaside 
beaches as well as its lake resorts. 
On the Pacific, there are several of 
importance. The first of these is 
Conchalio near La Libertad, a port 
23 miles from the capital. Another, 
also nearby, is called El Obispo. 
Both of these beaches cater to capac- 
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ity crowds who come down to sea 
level to enjoy the truly tropical cli- 
mate. 

Another lake that attracts visi- 
tors is only ten miles from the capi- 
tal. Called Lake Hopango, it is of 
volcanic origin. The city’s people 
love this lake and come by the hun- 
dreds to bathe or to fish. There is a 
comfortable modern park, restau- 
rants, a pier and bathing houses. 
The holiday crowds bring a gaiety 
with them which they are eager to 
share. 

Chalchuapa is a colonial city that 
no visitor should miss. Here, the 
beauty did not originate with na- 
ture alone but received a great deal 
of help from man at very different 
periods of his history. Surrounded 
by mountain peaks, covered by the 
dome of an azure sky, and carpeted 
with lush vegetation, the Indian 
ruins at Tazumal outside the city 
show that men native to this hemi- 
sphere could compete with the 
Egyptians and Romans as archi- 
tects or engineers. These amazing 


ruins, reaching up in enormous 


Coffee beans get careful sunning on plantations near San Vicente. 


blocks to age-old forgotten deities, 
were built in approximately the 
Fifth Century, A.D. There is a mu- 
seum, annexed to the temple ruins, 
where there is a fine collection of 
ancient pottery and sculpture. Af- 
ter visiting the temple ruins and 
museum, take a look at the volcanic 
lake that glitters beyond the main 
pyramid because here the Indians 
performed their religious sacrifices. 
After you have seen Tazumal, go 
to the Spanish baroque church 
in Chalchuapa proper. Santiago 
Church has well-preserved wood 
carvings of a mixed European and 
Arab style, rounded Roman arches, 
a portico with delicate sculpture 
work, and shapely windows that 
offer a fascinating artistic contrast 
to the Tazumal temple designed by 
those unknown Indian architects. 
Make a day of this side trip, have 
your hotel pack a picnic lunch for 
a meal at the ruins or else try the 
native food at Chalchuapa’s Hotel 
Gloria. 

Acajutla, El Salvador’s principal 
port in colonial days, also has a 
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season from December to March 
when thousands of bathers come to 
take advantage of the surf and the 
sea breezes. It is particularly popu- 
lar with the skindiving crowd who 
come armed with flippers and spears 
to delve the ocean’s secrets. Here 
you might try the local hotels, the 
Miramar and the California, which 
charge $5.00 and $4.00, respectively, 
American Jlan. 

At a greater distance, but worth 
the trip, is Fonseca Gulf. Famous 
for its thousand isles, sewn with 
fishermen’s villages and ringed with 
crystalline beaches, the gulf is 
crossed by the frontiers of El Salva- 
dor, Honduras and Nicaragua. Late- 
ly the gulf has become a paradise 
for amateur fishermen who bring 
their luxury craft to compete with 
the locals’ dugouts. 

An additional spot for fishermen, 
and growing more popular with 
sportsmen every day, is Jaltepeque. 
This is a delta with wide channels 
flowing among clumps of man- 
groves. There are quiet backwaters 
well-stocked with fish that satisfy 
the most demanding. Beyond the 
delta is a picturesque beach, Los 
Blancos, with those slow long Pa- 


cific rollers that give such a good’ 


surf ride. 

The top tourist attraction in E] 
Salvador is Cerro Verde National 
Park, where you find yourself face 
to face with a spectacular volcano 
that has been in constant activity 
for three centuries. Across the val- 


Shoppers in San Salvador pick purchases 
from stores, ox carts or vendors’ push-wagons. 
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ley, at a distance of merely 5,000 
feet, the puffing mountain groans 
and rumbles. Sparks, flames, lava 
and smoke shoot out in a fabulous 
show that darkens the sky by day 
but paints it a brilliant vermilion 
at night. This is Izalco Volcano, 
which spits its fury high enough 
to serve as a lighthouse to mariners 
far out in the Pacific. 

Down the mountain from the 
park is the Izalco Indian village. 
Here the native market is extreme- 
ly colorful. You stroll among stalls 
laden with tropical fruits, papayas 
and mangos. The women show off 
their costumes, consisting of ample 
blouses, long swishing skirts and 
bright shawls. Around their necks 
they wear red and blue jewelry 
strung with old silver coins. Burros 
plod alongside you, their winsome 
long-lashed eyes sad in their funny 
faces like Pagliaccis in fur. 

Complete your tour of the coun- 
try by a visit to the coffee plantations 
around San Vicente. The coffee 
plantations here were built about 
100 years ago with the result that 
they offer an atmosphere of calm, 
dignified living in their sprawling 
corridors, their profusion of gar- 
dens, and with their gracious hos- 
pitality. Riding horseback among 
the babied coffee bushes, in the 
hush of a great plantation where 
the only activity is the silent one 
of growing, under the shade of pro- 
tecting old trees that close overhead 
like the arches of a cathedral, you 
find yourself in the heart of El 
Salvador. 

But when you return from your 
side trips to the capital it is very 
pleasant to find yourself in a city 
where every modern comfort is guar- 
anteed. ‘The knowledge that you are 
making your home in a splendid 
international-type hotel will in- 
crease enjoyment of El Salvador’s 
countryside. With the assurance of 
comfortable quarters, you may visit 
the volcanos, breathe the perfume 
from flowering coffee bushes, catch 
sight of a quetzal bird, play with a 
native child, splash in the Pacific 
surf, explore Indian temples, or 
dive into a clear lagoon and thus 
become fully acquainted with this 
country in a way that will surely 
enrich your life and prompt a desire 
to return soon. 
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| ASTORIA SUPPLY CO., Dept. T | 
; 43-49 41st Street, 
; Long Island City 4, N. Y. 
| Please send me ( ) 9 in 1 Tool us @ $8.95 1 
each. | 
| NAME 1) 
| ADDRESS i 
| city | 
\ Add 35¢ for Postage & Handling. Sorry, NoC.0.D.’s, 


Now- ~*~ 
COMPLETE YOUR TRIP 


.with the scenes 
you didn’t get! 


London 


635 G Tower Bridge, 


Hi-Fi Color Views 
as good as yourown most 
Beautiful Originals 


35mm 
(2 x 2) 


and 
Stereo (3-D) 


“You. are there’ with Wolfe Hi-Fi Color slides... 
magnificent scenic views...restricted interiors of 
cathedrals, famed art galleries, palaces...exotic 
treasures, entertainers...225 exclusive views of 
Russia Today. Choose from 5070 slides of 67 
countries, with title and map slides, or 1200 
stereos. Sent on approval for 5 days examination. 
Send 25¢ (applies on first order) for 52-page 
color catalog of 35 mm slides and ‘Suggestions 
For Giving a Travelog.’’ Stereo catalog free if 
requested. Name the spot...we have the slide. 
Write today! Wolfe slides are... 


SENT ON APPROVAL 
...they have to be good! 


WOLFE WORLDWIDE FILMS 
Dept. T, Los Angeles 24, California 


TOOL 


KIT 


Ideal gift for 
every man. 


9 in 1 precision 


Screw Driver 
Hole Drill 
Wood Drill 
Wrench 
Knife 
Pliers 
Hammer 
Saw 
File 


Only 
$§.95 


complete. 


Every tool you need readily available 
for instant use. Keep one handy in 
your workshop—in your car. Compact 
in handsome leather carrying case. 
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BEAUTIFUL FRUIT SERVICE 


ee a 
Re Ee ALE-PRICED To SAVE YOU MONEY’ 


Lucky you — these gorgeous sets were ordered 
“for Holiday delivery —arrived early —so 
we're pricing them below our regu- 
left list for immediate sale. Ideal 
: gifts — buy several sets now 
~. for your favorite friends 
‘ and relatives. 


WILLOW FRUIT Basxey 
plus 
6 COLORFUL FRU) PLATES 


| plus 
: STAINLESS STEEL FRUIT KNIVES | 
13-PIECE sey | 


DOZENS (yd. » $4295 
OF USES... : uu | 

Handsome Willow basket that : oe 

doubles as a fruit basket, bread or bun : 

basket — makes food more inviting. Golden brown, : 

9” dia. x 314” high, with outside loops to hold 6 knives. Use 

it either way. 6 Colorful 7” Fruit Plates of fine quality iron 


stoneware, gaily hand-painted and under-glazed. Use them 
for salads, etc. : 


6 Stainless steel fruit knives, with black plastic handles and 


ASTORIA SUPPLY CO., Dept. 10 
43-49 41st Street, Long Island City 4, N. Y. 


Please send me { ) 13-pc. FRUIT SETS @ $6.95 each. 


_ 9 brass rivets. Approx. 634” long. Ideal as steak knives, NAME... scsescseesssesssssasicespeenetanascannananennsseannecessenscenesste nse: 
: kitchen ny knives, etc. ee 
You can always use extra knives. 
CILY , Seetetrasartecce ZONES SIALEE 


Win compliments — buy several sets for yourself and as gifts 
-atthislow—low price sd 


Add 35¢ for Postage & Handling. Sorry, No €.0.D.’s. 
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ATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 


RESORT DIRECTORY 


ARIZONA 


Maricopa Inn & Motor Hotel 

12 E. Main St., Mesa, Ariz. 

86 rms, Mrs. T. S. Fridley, mgr. 
Rates in seas. $9 up, off seas. $6 up 
2, 5, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14. 


MINNESOTA 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Sure Game Resort 

Wirt, Minn. 

12 rms, W. J. Colter, mgr. 

Rates in seas. $5 up, off seas. closed 
12,46, 77 8) 1 2), bons 


ARKANSAS 


Fountain Court Hotel 

1622 Central Ave., Hot Springs, Ark. 
40 rms, F. Harper, mgr. 

Rates in seas. $5 up, off seas. same 
5, 6,7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14. 


CALIFORNIA 


MONTANA 


——— 


Buttonwood Manor Motel 

Box 515, Taylors, S. C. 

17 rms, H. P. Gemmill, Sr., mgr. 
Rates in seas. $4 up, off seas. same > 
12, 14 


SOUTH DAKOTA 5 


320 Ranch 

Canyon Route, Gallatin Gateway, Mont. 
12 rms, J. G. Goodrich, mgr. 

Rates in seas. $50 up, off seas. same 
T7256, lide 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Svendsgaard’s Lodge 

San Carlos & Fourth, Carmel, Calif. 

34 rms, Lars Svendsgaard, mgr. 

| Rates in seas. $12 up, off seas. $10 up 
DOO, LO; N27, Udy, 14. 


Fox Chase.Inn 
Route 114, Bradford, N. H. 
12 rms, A. Wilmarth, mgr. 


COLORADO 


NEW JERSEY 


pe [i eee ee 


\ 
Rates in seas. $55 up, off seas. same 
1,5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14. 


Hupp Hotel 
Estes Park, Colo. 
| 25 rms, Mrs. C. D. Brockman, mgr. 
| Rates in seas. $3.50 up, off seas. closed 
1,4, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14. 


FLORIDA 


Hotel Vineland 

530 Landis Ave., Vineland, N. J. 

40 rms, N. Kotok, mgr. 

Rates in seas. $8.50 up, off seas. $6.50 up 
2 Dini OO, lay op as 


NEW YORK 


Rates in seas. $7 up, off seas. $5 up 
TENNESSEE 


Mullins Cove Fishing Lodge 

Route 4, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

25 rms, Mr. & Mrs. W. A. Glover, mgrs. 
Rates in seas. $10 up, off seas. same 


Tip Top Motor Hotel i 
405 S. Joe St., Rapid City, S. D. . ; 
65 rms, N. H. Salmon, mgr. 

5, 14. . 
1,2, 5, 6, 7, 8, 14. 


TEXAS 


Model Motel 
Box 605, Route 1, Amarillo, Tex. ; 
25 rms, B. Parra, mgr. 

Rates in seas. $10 up, off seas. $6 up 
1, 5, 12,-14; 


River Oak Court 

U.S. Hwy. 1, Melbourne, Fla. 

24 rms, W. Reineking, mgr. 

Rates in seas. $8 up, off seas. $7 up 
DeoGr7,, 8,9, Al li2;-la, V4. 


Bobin Motel 

Route 9W, Rockland Lake, N. Y. 

13 rms, R. Sterngass, mgr. 

Rates in seas. $7 up, off seas. $5 up 
2,5, 6,7, 8,9, 11, 13, 14. 


KANSAS 


Skyliner Motel 

U.S. 81 S., Concordia, Kan. 

34 rms, W. F. Whitebread, mgr. 
Rates in seas. $4 up, off seas. same 
5,14. 


) 


VERMONT 


Vermont House 

The Green, Newbury, Vt. 

10 rms, W. S. Mahoney, mgr. 

Rates in seas. $10 up, off seas. same 
1,5, 6, 7, 8,9, 10, 11, 12, 14. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


High Hampton Inn & Country Club 
Cashiers, N. C. 
100 rms, F. J. Schermerhorn, mgr. 


‘Rates in seas. $11 up, off seas. $9.45 up 


Hillbrook Motel \ 
Shaftsbury, Vt. le a 
12 rms, S. Batonick, mgr. 

Rates in seas. $8 up, off seas. $7 up 


1, 4,7, 8, 9, 10, 13, 14. ered fri For la Wl i dated LR 87 JZ: 
MAINE OHIO VIRGINIA 
Frenchman’s Bay Motel The Trees Ingleside Resort oa 
Bar Harbor, Me. 6922 Pearl Rd., Cleveland, Ohio Staunton, Va. 
55 rms, J. Flannigan, mgr. 11 rms, J. R. Dempsey, mgr. 105 rms, G. W. Serrett, mgr. ! 
Rates in seas. $10 up, off seas. $8 up Rates in seas. $7 up, off seas. $6 up Rates in seas. $6 up, off seas. $5 up 
O67, 8, 9, 10, 14. DS as 25,9, Oy 77,9, 1Op 12, Lana. 
MASSACHUSETTS OREGON WASHINGTON 

Sierra Motel The Four Winds Motor Hotel Cabana 
R. F. D. 1, Buzzards Bay, Mass. 820 N. Prom, Seaside, Ore. 1900 N. First St., Yakima, Wash. 
12 rms, Mr. & Mrs. P. Ruggiero, mgrs. 10 rms, B. & V. Beam, mgrs. 92 rms, O. H. Erickson, mgr. 
Rates in seas. $12 up, off seas. $6 up Rates in seas. $9 up, off seas. $7 up Rates in seas. $5 up, off seas. same 
5,6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 14. 577,18; 9 2; boas Dpl2 as NX 

MICHIGAN PENNSYLVANIA WISCONSIN 


Mac Whalen’s Lodge, Cabins, Trailer Park 
Grindstone City, Mich. 

12 rms, M. Whalen, mgr. 

Rates in seas. $7 up, off seas. same 

4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 14. 


Kane Manor 

230 Clay St., Kane, Pa. 

10 rms, Mrs. E. K. Kane, mgr. 

Rates in seas. $5 up, off seas. same 
2, 546,79 Nees ae 
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Hamacher Motel 

5101 University Ave., Madison, Wis. 

21 rms, J. M. Hamacher, mgr. i 

Rates in seas. $7 up, off seas. $6 up 

Brlias 1 | 
i 
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Royal Orleans Going Up On Site of Famed Forebear 


OW UNDER construction in the 
N Vieux Carre quarter of New 
: Orleans, the $6,000.000 Royal 
Orleans hotel is being erected on 
he site of one of the Old South's 
great hostelries, the St. Louis Hotel, 
guilt in 1838 and for decades a cen- 
er of Creole society. Workmen on 
he new hotel have uncovered a 
vine vault and artifacts of the his- 
oric structure, some of which will 
xe used as decorational motifs in its 
:50-room successor. 

To be operated by Hotel Cor- 
joration of America, the Royal 
Irieans is scheduled for opening in 
he fall of 1959. Featured in the new 
lesign are a rooftop cafe and obser- 
ration deck offering views of the 
Mississippi waterfront and the city’s 
kyline. Adjacent to this will be a 
ooftop swimming pool. In addition 
o four restaurants, the hotel will 
Jso have two private dining rooms, 
bar and cocktail lounge. The main 
lining room will be an interior 
yatio with fountain, planted areas 
nda skylight. One of the other 
estaurants is to have a Creole 
itchen, with stone floor and a large 
rick hearth. 

Deluxe suites will be provided 
vith wrought-iron balconies, in 
raditional New Orleans style and 
yvooden, shuttered doors—another 
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characteristic Creole touch—will be 
used throughout. The building will 
be faced with masonry and adjacent 
to it a seven-level parking garage 
will be built, accommodating 375 
cars, with a drive-in entrance at the 
hotel’s lower level. 

Stretching from the hotel build- 
ing to the curb, a covered canopy 
supported by cast-iron columns will 
serve as a promenade. 

An unusual feature of the Royal 
Orleans will be a wine cellar, situ- 
ated exactly where the old St. Louis 
wine cellar was and closely modelled 
on it. The New Orleans water table 
is only a few feet beneath earth sur- 
face and the problem of water 
seepage discourages most builders 
from attempting much in the way 
of cellars and basements. 


[AMI BEACH’S Saxony Hotel is 
M adding 246 new rooms at cost 

of $2,500,000, bringing total 
house capacity to 446 rooms, sur- 
mounting structure with all-glass 
root garden reached by 14-story out- 
side glass elevator running in glass- 
walled shaft. . . . Recently-modern- 
ized, 175-room Bermudiana Hotel, 
Bermuda, destroyed by fire earlier 
this month, without loss of life, will 
be “immediately” rebuilt “bigger 
and better” according to spokes- 
men. . . . Hotel Corp. of America 
will build 200-room motor hotel on 
10-acre site near Disneyland for 
mid-1959 opening. Sheraton 
Hotels, Hilton Hotels have indi- 
vidually announced their intention 
to enter universal credit card field, 
offering thoroughgoing charge-it 
services for travelers. ... Israel’s new 
Hotel Eilat offers 28 double rooms 
with private bath, watersports. . . 
Tentatively-named Hotel Ameri- 
cana is going up near San Juan, 
P.R., with 150 rooms, beachfront, 
swimming pool, tennis courts, night 
club, restaurant, expected cost of 
$1,700,000, rates to range from 
$9.00 daily for single rooms to 
$15.00 for doubles. . . . Hilton is 
adding 150 new rooms to Istanbul — 
Hilton for 1960 opening, 90 rooms 
in extension of present structure, 60 
in separate building. . . . Plans for 
new deluxe hotel at Cascais, Portu- 
gal, call for 500 rooms, ‘Turkish 
baths, large auditorium. . . . Greek 
Tourist Organization is construct- 
ing eighteen new hotels throughout 
Greece for 1959-60 opening, with ac- 
commodation-capacity ranging from 
20-guest inn at Missolonghi to 100- 
guest hostelries at Yannina, Corfu. 


HOLD YOUR OWN 
In Any Company 


Now, at home, privately, quickly {ten weeks) you can catch up on the necessary 
points of cultural information. Margery Wilson's new course. 


THE CULTURED MIND—AND WHAT IS IN IT— 


contains the important things to remember about history, literature, art, etc. 


author of ‘‘Charm’’, 
“The Woman You 
Want To Be’’ etc. 
Traveler, teacher, 
society woman, 
knows life on_two 
continents. Miss 
Wilson’s autobiogra- 
phy ‘‘I FOUND MY 
WAY”? now avail- 
able. (Lippincott) 


She has sifted out the salient points to save you time. If you DID go to college, 
or if you didn't, you will appreciate this remarkable course of only forty lessons 
(taken four a week). Now you can follow or join in any cultured conversation! 
A boon for the busy person. A “‘must" for travel. Students are amazed! For 
full details write to 


MARGERY WILSON, 6233 Hollywood Bivd., Dept. E2, Hollywood 28, Cal. 
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BY SANDO BOLOGNA 


F YOU'VE NEVER been on a railfan 
trip you've been missing a train- 
load of family fun. A railfan 

trip is a memorable experience. It’s 
inexpensive and it’s a means of 
learning a lot about railroading and 
railway buffs. From coast to coast, 
railfan clubs sponsor occasional day- 
long or weekend excursions which 
are patronized mostly by non-mem- 
bers. These trips are usually over 
seldom-used non-passenger branch 
lines into scenic countryside. Count- 
less families include railfan trips as 
part of their vacations for apprecia- 
tion of an exciting old-time travel 
adventure. Some “fan trains’ are 
pulled by sturdy old puffing steam 
locomotives borrowed from storage 
for these special runs. Often, railfan 
trips are the answer to that “‘differ- 
ent’ way to spend a weekend, espe- 
cially in the spring or autumn when 
nature’s panorama is at its most 
exciting stages. 

Since 1937, thousands of New 
England and New York people have 
enjoyed popular trips of the Con- 
necticut Valley Chapter, National 
Railway Historical Society. The 
chapter’s membership is only 30 
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Did Peppersass, one of first cog railway engines, is at Mt. Washington, Bretton Woods, N.H. 


yut they operate at least four trips 
ach year and between 300 to 400 
ion-members patronize these trips 
vhich take them along former canal 
outes and through rustic valleys 
nd farmlands. Up to 1,200 adults 
nd children have taken the Fall 
foliage trip through Connecticut 
nd Western Massachusetts, usually 
yn the second Sunday of October. 

Club records show that in the 
ast 21 years, the average trip cost 
5.00 for an -adult, half price for 
hildren under twelve years of age, 
overed close to 150 miles and pro- 
ided twelve hours of fun and 
ravel. A few years ago, the fare was 
igured at one-and-a-quarter cents 
yer mile. Now it is three cents a 
nile. An additional 25 cents to 
1.25 is included in a trip price— 
lepending on length of run—to cov- 
r incidental expenses and net a 
mall profit. Proceeds go to the 
Naintenance of the Connecticut 
‘lectric Railway Association trol- 
ey museum at Warehouse Point, 
jonn. Most trips are on the New 
Javen railroad system, but some 
xcursions extend over the non- 
assenger branches of the Boston 
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and Albany, Boston and Maine, 
and Central Vermont railroads. 
The passengers are solicited by an 
advertising leaflet sent to a list of 
prospects and through a few news- 
paper notices. 

In California, the Central Coast 
Railway Club of San Jose also spon- 
sors four trips each year. Incor- 
porated in 1952, the club has 141 
members from all walks of life in- 
terested in railroading. They are 
happiest when riding or talking 
about the old “iron horses.”’ It’s lit- 
tle effort for the members to sell out 
the trips after they are announced 
to friends and relatives. Last Octo- 
ber, 100 persons took the fan trip 
of 114 miles through the San Joa- 
quin Valley and the foothills of the 
Sierras. With strategic stops for the 
benefit of photographers, the ex- 
cursionists had a grand day riding 
in ancient commuter coaches which 
were pulled by a steam engine built 
in 1891. Cost: $10.00 for fare. 

Tourists in Colorado go out of 
their way to enjoy a ride on the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western, only 
remaining narrow-gauge passenger 
railroad in the West. An average 


of 300 are on the daily roundtrip— 
90 miles—between Durango and Sil- 
verton, traversing former mining 
country. It runs only from May 
through November. This is the 
train used in the film Around the 
World in Eighty Days. The train 
leaves Durango at 9:15 a.m. and ar- 
rives back at 6:00 p.m. Fare is $4.00. 

What’s to be expected on a rail- 
fan trip? The engine is apt to be 
a Diesel but for an honest-to-good- 
ness junket you will see a big “iron 
horse” throwing up steam and 
smoke, as it is admired and photo- 
graphed by the rail buffs. You'll 
meet congenial travelers who don't 
work for railroads but who love to 
talk about them. And they speak 
with authority because they spend 
free time reading railroad lore. 
They browse at length through 
timetables and railroad maps. ‘They 
are often called the most enthusi- 
astic, non-paid, non-solicited good- 
will promoters for railroads. 

When the train begins to pull out 
of the station, the railfans seriously 
check their watches to see if the 
engineer is on schedule. As the train 
highballs on a main line, they make 
fleeting observations of freight cars 
and passenger coaches. They look 
for obsolete watertowers and other 
rail identification markers. The 
male fans wear engineer or con- 
ductor caps with matching jackets 
or coats, usually adorned with but- 
tons and insigne of railroads. Some 
have ties and tie pins with “iron 
horse” decorations. Female devotees 
wear “railroad jewelry” to match 
skirts or blouses with patterns of 
railroad designs. The kids imitate 
their parents in dressing appropri- 
ately for the trip. You'll meet ar- 
dent camera fiends. ‘They stand in 
the baggage car or open gondola 
set aside for them and they take all 
types of angle shots along the line. 
Whenever the train stops, the ex- 
cursionists scurry in all directions 
for more pictures of the scenery and 
of passengers. Non-members are al- 
ways welcomed with missionary zeal 
and the railfans waste no time in 
briefing children on the glamour of 
rail travel. For many yougsters, 
their first taste of railroading is on 
a railfan junket. 

It is estimated that there are 
about 1,250,000 fans in the U.S. and 
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about 75 railfan clubs in both the 
U.S. and Canada. 

Typical one-day trips might run 
from New York City on the Buffalo 
Creek and Gauley Railroad over 
miles of scenic New York State, or 
from Washington, D.C., to the an- 
nual Maple Sugar Festival at 
Meyersdale, Pa. 

Central Coast Railway Club of 
San Jose has an annual New Year's 
Eve party on rails to a surprise 
destination, and sometimes runs a 
picnic train to California’s Henry 
Cowell State Park. From New York 
to South Carver, Mass., near Plym- 
outh, a-trip is made for rides on 
two narrow-gauge railroads in Eda- 
ville’s cranberry plantation. A 
steam-powered run on Norfolk and 
Western Railroad rolls through 
picturesque Clinch Valley Branch 
in Virginia, and journeys from east- 
ern stations to Baltimore, Md., visits 
the Baltimore & Ohio Transporta- 
tion Museum. 

Some of the most ambitious rail- 
fan junkets have included a week- 
long trip of 3,500 miles over four 
railways between Oakland, Calif., 
and Prince George, British Colum- 
bia, and a 22-day, seven-nation tour 
of European railroads after flying 
from New York to England. From 
San Francisco, a week’s tour over 
four railroads wended across six 
states, and for two days an outing 
on the Northwestern Pacific and 
California Western’s “The Shunk”’ 
traveled over one of the West’s most 
beautiful rail routes from San 
Rafael to Fort Bragg. There has 
also been a three-week excursion to 
Hawaii for rides on Hawaiian rail- 


roads, particularly the narrow 
gauges. 

Historic “last” trips are fre- 
quently sponsored by railfan 


groups. Recently 250 sentimental- 
ists spent seven hours on a rail tour 
of Brooklyn and Queens counties 
in New York, commemorating the 
end of the wooden elevated of 
Brooklyn. Another group of rail- 
fans—accompanied by many non- 
members—traveled from New York 
and Eastern cities to Montreal to 
ride on the last run of the Mon- 
treal Observation Car just before 
the motor bus took over the trans- 
portation system. The Long Island 
Railroad conducts bus-rail tours 
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which have proved very popular, so 
much so that one enthusiastic rider 
came from Chicago four times to 
take the tour. He paid $125 plane 
fare to enjoy the $6.00 excursion. 
The ‘dean of railfans” is Rogers 
E. M. Whitaker, who has traveled 
more then 1,000,000 miles on 500 
North American railroads during 
the past 25 years. The 51-year-old 
railroad buff logged about 43,000 


miles on fan and business rail trips 


during 1957 alone. 


Railfan organizations are always 
cooperative in answering queries 
pertaining to forthcoming trips. 
Club officers are subject to change, 
of course, but queries will either 
be answered or forwarded to new 


officers. 


One trip and you'll probably be- 


come a real railfan yourself. @ 


RAILFAN CLUBS ‘AND ORGANIZATIONS 


Railroad Enthusiasts, Inc. 
Box 1943 
New York 17, New York 


Railroadians of America 
% Arthur T. Knowles 

82 East 18th Street 
Brooklyn 26, New York 


Brooklyn Polytechnic Railroad Club 
Box 576 
Brooklyn 1, New York 


Branford Electric Railway Assn. 
<, John Stern, Treasurer 

300 Pelham Road 

New Rochelle, New York 


National Railway Historical Society 
Connecticut Valley Chapter 
Edward G. Kelly 

20 Lake Place 

New Haven 11, Connecticut 


Ferro-equinolists 
Andreas Nielsen 
581 Grand Ave. 
Leonia, New Jersey 


Railway & Locomotive Historical Society 
Don Wood 

29 Mt. Haven Drive 

Livingston, New Jersey 


National Railway Historical Society 
Philadelphia Chapter 

Box 7302 

Philadelphia 1, Pennsylvania 


National Railway Historical Society 
Edward G. Hooper, National President 
1215 Havenwood Road 

Baltimore, Maryland 


Baltimore Society of Model Engineers 
James Gorley 

225 West Saratoga Street 

Baltimore 1, Maryland 


National Railway Historical Society 
Washington Chapter 

Robert S. Crockett 

6319 Blair Road, N.W, 

Washington 11, D.C. 


Electric Railroaders Assn. 
Washington Division 


J. W. Higgins 
198 Florida Ave., N. W., Apt. 309 
Washington 9, D. C. 


Washington Electric Railway Historical 
Society 

Dr. Ira W. Pearlman 

3114 N St. N. W. 

Washington 7, D. C. 


Bay Area Electric Railroad Assn. 
2119 Marin Ave. 
Berkeley 7, California 


California-Nevada Railroad Historical 
Society 

3533 Pasadena Drive 

San Mateo, California 


Central Coast Railway Club 
PO Box 783 


San Jose, California 


National Railway Historical Society 
Los Angeles Chapter 

5608 N. El Monte Ave. 

Temple City, California 


National Railway Historical Society 
Pacific Northwest Chapter 

6354 N.E. Cleveland Ave. 

Portland, Oregon 


Northern California Railroad Club 
P.O. Box 668 
San Mateo, California 


Pacific Railroad Society 
P.O. Box 5279, Metropolitan Station 
Los Angeles 55, California 


Railway and Locomotive Historical 
Society 

Pacific Coast Chapter 

469 Crescent 

Oakland, California 


Railway Historical Society of San Diego 
7861 Normal Ave. 
La Mesa, California 


Salt Lake Railfan 
% Fred Fellows 
Farmington, Utah 


Willamette Valley Electric Railway Assn, 
3424 N.E. 79th Street 


Portland, Oregon 
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, BY NANCY CAROL SMITH 


OMETIMES crowning mountains, 
sometimes nestling among 
heavily wooded hills, West Vir- 
ginia’s State Parks cover 40,000 
acres of outstanding scenic and 
recreational areas. In addition, 
there are about 100,000 acres of 
state forest land plus an abundance 
of small roadside picnic parks—all 
of which sound the clarion call to 
vacationists seeking the pleasures 
of outdoor splendor. Not only is 
there a multitude of outdoor diver- 
sions from fishing to picnicking, 
but the domains furnish unexcelled 
chances to see deer, bear, turkeys 
and other wildlife in their habitats 
as well as plenty of varied geological 
sights. 

Best of all, West Virginia's state 
parks are well-equipped to cater to 
the most discriminating vacation- 
ist. There are good housekeeping 
cabins—some of them deluxe—with 
electric stoves, refrigerators, cook- 
ing utensils, silverware, dishes, bed 
linen, blankets, towels and other 
necessary facilities. Some of the 
parks have ultra-modern inns for 
those who preter hotel-type accom- 
modations. And many have nice 
campsites with water, toilets, fire- 
places and tables. Small fees are col- 
lected for the use of these, while 
cabins rent for $25.00-$45.00 a week 


Hawk's Nest State Park overlooking New 
River Canyon is on U.S. 60 in W. Virginia. 
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for couples to $40.00-$85.00 for SiX 
persons. Lower prices are for rustic 
cabins, higher rates for the deluxe 
cabins. The main season is during 
the summer months, of course, and 
there is a two-week limit on use of 
most cabins and campsites. How- 
ever, off-season fall bargains usually 
are available and represent a terrific 
vacation buy during a less-crowded 
but nevertheless attractive period. 

Including day-use areas, there are 
now 21 parks and ten forests in 

est Virginia. The greatest num- 
ber are located in the central and 
southern sections of the state, but 
because of West Virginia’s shape 
and the distribution of the pre- 
serves, no point is more than a few 
hours’ drive from one—or more like- 
ly several—of the parks or forests. 
And while the parks are generally 
more highly developed than the 
forests, both types of setting give 
good recreation. 

Typical of the mixture of scenery 
and diversions that these domains 
present is the fare provided by 
Babcock State Park on U.S. 19 near 
Clifftop. Here, a huge, Y-shaped 


gorge several hundred feet dee 
cuts through the wooded hills. Bot 
Glade and Mann creeks, tumblin: 
over waterfalls and forming numet 
ous pools, are good for trout fishin; 
in season, while Glade also ha 
swimming in a larger dam-formes 
pool. The so-called Island in th 
Sky near the administration buil 
ing, as well as other points alons 
the river, look out on panorami 
scenes. Hiking and mountain climb 
ing are “naturals” but there are als 
plenty of opportunities for tennis 
croquet, archery, badminton, horse 
shoes, shuffleboard and other sports 
Picnic set-ups are available for da 
use and cabins for longer stays. 
High in the mountains of Tuckei 
County some four miles southwes 
of Davis lies Blackwater Falls State 
Park which gets its name from < 
63-foot high cascade that fans dow1 
into a deep gorge with walls as higl 
as 1,000 feet. Numerous observa 
tion points along the rim let yot 
have pleasing views of the falls, o1 
you may walk down stairways te 
the foot of them. The 935-acre re 
gion is an all-year vacation centet 


On way to Hawk's Nest Park, scenic route 
U.S. 21 passes profile of Old Stone Face. 


Blackwater Falls State Park also has fishing, top winter sports, cabins at Blackwater Lodge. 


with good summer fishing and pic- 
“nicking, and winter sperts from 
December to March. Fine slopes 
and tow lifts are nearby. For accom- 
modations, you have a choice of 55- 
room Blackwater Lodge or one of 
the 25 deluxe cabins. — 

If you’d really like a vivid ex- 
ample of what makes West Virginia 
tick vacation-wise, stop off at Cab- 
waylingo State Forest's Tick Ridge 
fire observation tower near Missouri 
Branch on U.S. 52. From here, 
you'll look out over an exceedingly 
picturesque region of valleys and 
mountains that comprise some of 
the state’s finest vistas. You may 
also, if you wish, rent a cabin, pic- 
nic, fish, go swimming or hunt for 
small game, depending on the sea- 
son. 

One of the most popular pre- 
serves is Cacapon State Park whose 
5,812 acres almost span the Eastern 
Panhandle some nine miles south 
of Berkeley Springs. Winsome 
meadows and woodlands roll up to 
the backboning ridge of Cacapon 
Mountain, one of the dominant 
topographical features in the park. 
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On the edge of the woods stands a 
50-room lodge which—together with 
30 rustic cabins spread along the 
side of the mountain—provides a 
keen base for vacation pursuits. A 
short walk from the lodge takes you 
to the edge of clear, six-acre 
Cacapon Lake with a long sandy 
beach. The lake is splendid for 
boating—and angling for twelve-to- 
eighteen-inch trout. In locales well- 
chosen for their views and forest 
settings are numerous picnic sites 
with tables, benches, shelters, fire- 
places, water and sanitary facilities. 
Both foot and auto trails thread 
through the preserve, but you may 
also do your exploring on horse- 
back. The most colorful period is 
during the annual autumn foliage 
displays. Should all this activity not 
be sufficient, Cacapon obliges with 
facilities for tennis, badminton, 
horseshoes, shuffleboard, croquet 
and other pastimes. ‘There’s even a 
state bass hatchery for added sight- 
seeing. 

Almost due west, in the angle be- 
tween the Eastern and Northern 
Panhandles, is Cooper's Rock State 


Huge, fantastically-eroded rocks are features 
of Pinnacle Rock Park on Flat Top Mountain, 


Forest northeast of Morgantown. 
Cooper’s Rock, which gives the pre- 
serve its name, is a well-known 
scenic spot, and you'll also see the 
ruins of an old iron furnace. This 
is a day-use area favored for a picnic 
outing spiced with fishing in the 
Cheat River and limited deer, 
grouse, squirrel and rabbit hunting 
in season. 

Another day-use site is Hawk’s 
Nest State Park on U.S. 60 between 


- Ansted and Gauley Bridge. A pano- 


ramic drive runs up to 1,300-foot 
high Hawk’s Nest lookout point 
with its particularly spectacular 
vista of rugged New River Canyon. 
Also of interest is a log building mu- 
seum containing exhibits of fire- 
arms and other historic items 
dealing with the settlement and de- 
velopment of West Virginia. 

© About half-way between these two 
areas lies Kumbrabow State Forest, 
west of Elkwater. It’s just off the 
scenic Seneca Trail (U.S. 219) , one 
of the east’s most interesting roads, 
and is located in rugged mountain 
country. Mill Creek offers good 
trout fishing and an added treat of 
tumbling falls. A skyline drive over 
Point Mountain abounds in views 
of the green, goose-pimpled moun- 
tains, and you can either spend a 
day picnicking amid the fun or ex- 
tend the sojourn by using one of the 
rustic cabins. If the area happens to 
be crowded, go “next door’ to 
Holly River State Park where a 
clear stream and well-maintained 
trails wind through remote hills and 
valleys. Highlights in this preserve 
include fishing, swimming, picnick- 
ing, playground and_ furnished 
cabins. 

Not too far from the Virginia 
state line where the Eastern Pan- 
handle begins to thicken into cen- 
tral West Virginia is a section which 
the noted Lee family of The Old 
Dominion knew as a restful place. 
It still is, and now goes by the name 
of Lost River State Park, reached 
from Mathias via State 58. The 
original sulphur spring and one of 
the log cabins of the Lee’s former 
summer home have been safeguard- 
ed. Deer and other wildlife remain 
abundant, and there are such 
amenities as shaded picnic sites, ten- 
nis courts, pool, restaurant, game 
facilities, gift shop and cabins for 
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rent. More important, the park is 
a splendid base for fishing in the 
excellent bass and trout waters of 
South Branch and Cacapon Rivers, 
and for exploring the nearby ter- 
rain marked by the Smoke Hole, 
Devil’s Garden, Seneca Rocks and 
4,860-foot Spruce Knob, highest ele- 
vation in the state. 

The new 55-room lodge at Mount 
Chateau State Park, on Cheat Lake 
northeast of Morgantown, probably 
will mean heavier use in the near 
future of this northern preserve 
within easy driving distance of 
Pittsburgh, and rightly so, as the 
area boasts of unlimited boating 
and fishing, has a nice sandy beach, 
and adds a nearby privately owned 
golf course for greater pleasure. 

Last on the alphabetical listing 
but among the foremost of West 
Virginia’s public domains is 10,000- 
acre Watoga State Park, southeast 
of Mill Point on the Seneca Trail. 
It has been extensively developed 
with the result that there are 34 
vacation cabins, roads and trails to 
practically every part of the park, 
a restaurant serving tasty meals, 
and many sports facilities. A large 
deer herd, wild turkeys and the 
400-acre Brooks Memorial Arbore- 
tum teem with wonderful chances 
for nature study while 3,000-foot 
high ridges look down on _ the 
Greenbrier River and a vast pano- 
rama of rippling hills. And Island 
Lick Run bisects the cabin and 
recreation section, and forms twelve- 
acre Monongaseneca Lake, tops for 
boating and trout angling. 

The seclusion, varied recreation 
and low-cost~facilities have made 
the park a favorite site for honey- 
mooners—so much so that some 
folks want to rename one portion of 
it “Honeymoon Hollow.” However, 
if you'd rather experience the ‘‘get- 
away-from-it-all” atmosphere in less 
concentrated doses, simply use 
Watoga as a base for fascinating 
jaunts to nearby spots like the bass 
fishing waters of the Greenbrier 
River, the famous Greenbrier Hotel 
resort at White Sulphur Springs, 
historic Droop Mountain _battle- 
field (now also a state park) , the 
strange Cranberry Glades (a bit of 
arctic tundra-land) and the Edray 
fish hatchery. 

There are numerous other public 
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preserves in The Mountain State. | 
Monongahela National Forest, 
while out of the scope of this article, 
is one of the East’s biggest and best 
playgrounds. Audra State Park 
boasts of a natural swimming pool 
in the Middle Fork of the Buck- 
hannon River. Bluestone State Park 
is favored by fishermen. Greenbrier — 
State Forest is loaded with un-— 
spoiled scenery and hiking oppor-— 
tunities. Pinnacle Rock State Park | 
has “different” stone formations. — 
The lake of Tomlinson State Park 
is alive with water recreation as is 
Tygart Lake State Park. And the 
other sections—whether used for a 
day or longer—add their own essen- 
tial charms to the West Virginia 
scene. 


HERE’S © 
HOW! 


ADELINE DARTT MARVIN 


F YOU are interested in unusual 

names, Mansfield, Pennsylvania, 

does not boast one, but, though 
the name is common, the origin is 
unique. ! 

In 1804, one Asa Mann came to 
northern Pennsylvania from Rhode 
Island. He built a log house which — 
served as the first hotel and store > 
within the limits of the territory. | 
About 1824, he purchased two hun- | 
dred acres from his neighbors and | 
cleared one field of some 20 to 30. 
acres. Because no house stood on | 
it, it was known throughout the 
area as Mann’s Field. Later, he laid 
this field out in lots on which was 
built the village, incorporated in- 
1857 as Mansfield, literally a play 
on words, a man’s field cleared by a 
man named Mann. 


NoTE: How did your town get tts 
name? ‘TRAV&Lwill pay $10.00 for 
acceptable brief reports on the 
derivation of place names. Ad- 
dress: TRAVEL, 50 West 57th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. Un- 
accepted submissions’ cannot be 
acknowledged or returned. @ 
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travel book selection 


Historian Toynbee Sizes Up His Subject—The World 


Arnold J. 
‘Loynbee 


A Journey 
Round. the World 


URING MosT of 1956 and quite 
D a bit of 1957, whjle the rest 


of us were worrying about 
death and taxes, Arnold J. Toynbee 
took a trip around the world. Toyn- 
bee is the Englishman whose studies 
of history resulted a few years ago 
in the best-selling Study of History. 
The Rockefeller Foundation, 
thought Toynbee might like to re- 
vise his monumenial early work and 
financed the long, globe-girdling 
journey. East to West (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press; New York-London; 
243 pages; map; index) is not a re- 
vision of the Study, but a com- 
pilation of 73 short pieces Toynbee 
wrote while on the road. 

The subject of these numerous, 
brief chapters—which make _ the 
book perfect for the bed-table—is 
always the place at hand, the object 
of the moment, the sights, sounds, 
cities and people a traveler can find 
if he wanders principally through 
South America, Australia, southern 
Asia and the Middle East. But 
Toynbee is no ordinary traveler. 
When he visits a city he sees what is 
there, what was there yesterday, last 
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year, last century and—even—why 
it has all changed. For Toynbee 
finds it virtually impossible to 
simply see what is before his eyes. 
Returning to his hotel from a 
visit to one of the world’s most 
famous groves of trees, the Cedars of 
Lebanon, he notes that Pharaoh 
Ramses II was traveling the same 
road when he was ambushed by 
Hittites—a few thousand years pre- 
viously. 

No Hittite, one suspects, would 
dare ambush ‘Toynbee, for the 
Grand Old Man of historical studies 
has a tongue sharper than any 
Pharaoh’s sword and a_well-de- 
veloped sense of exasperation when 
he observes contemporary man 
making the same, old, tired mistakes 
as his ancestors. Here is Toynbee 
with a current example for Ameri- 
cans: 

“Minnesotan reader, imagine, if 
you can, that the perversity of hu- 
man nature has split your splendid* 
state in two by driving an interna- 
tional frontier in between Minneap- 
olis and St. Paul. Imagine that ev- 
ery Catholic in the United States, 
north-west of that outrageous line, 
has had to flee for his life, leaving 
home, job, and possessions behind 
him, and cross the line to live the 
wretched life of a “displaced person’ 
on the safe side of it. Imagine that 
every Protestant south-east of the 
line has had to make the same tragic 
migration in the opposite direction. 
.. . Imagine all this and you will 
have pictured to yourself what has 
happened in real life to that un- 
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fortunate country the Panjab and 
its historic twin cities, Amritsar and 
Lahore.” 

For ‘Toynbee is always finding ex- 
amples, but for fun as much as any 
other reason. He notes with glee, 
when near the Russian border in 
northern Iran, how well protected 
the Soviets are, with armed guards 
and fences, from the danger of Ira- 
nian invasion. Toynbee has, in fact, 
a high good time in most of his 73 
chapters. And because of his special 
field of interest, he is never happier 
than when a really first-class old 
ruin presents itself for his inspec- 
tion. At Machu Picchu, Angkor and 
anumber of lesser-known “diggings” 
he has an infectiously good time. 
And most readers with a particular 
interest in travel will share his 
pleasure, for Toynbee likes to wan- 
der away from the beaten tourist 
paths. So far away, in fact, you'll 


find good use for the gate-fold map 


of his seventeen-month sojourn. 
Like one of those “sampler” 
boxes, full of many kinds of candy, 
Toynbee’s East to West offers a be- 
wildering travel variety of observa- 
tion and opinion. It’s a rich diet, 
but never lacking in flavor.—K. G. 


Special to N.T.C. Members 


Books reviewed each month are 
offered to members of the National 
Travel Club at substantially re- 
duced prices. To purchase your 
copy, fill out coupon below and en- 
close remittance. Delivery is post- 
paid. 


! National Travel Club 

150 West 57th Street 

|New York 19, N. Y. 

|] Please send me East to West at the special membership price of 
ene Remittance is enclosed. 
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Rub eC aie 


Spacious deck of passenger-cargo vessel Manchester Trader offers Florida-bound travelers relaxation on seldom-used route to southern vacation lands. 


HERE MUST BE thousands of 

people to whom a trip to Flor- 

ida is practically on a glorified 
commuter basis, and to whom a 
ship might be an interesting varia- 
tion from their usual mode of 
travel, but it isn’t easy nowadays to 
find a southbound vessel that car- 
ries passengers. I counted myself 
lucky when I learned about a 
freighter firm called Manchester 
Liners which provides monthly sail- 
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BY MEREDITH A. SCOTT 


ings from Saint John, New Bruns- 
wick, to Jacksonville, Florida, via 
one or more coastwise ports. The 
trip lasts a week and sometimes 
longer, and the fare is $100. 
Although Philadelphia or Balti- 
more are frequently on the itiner- 
ary, it is impossible for a Florida- 
bound passenger to board the ship 
at either of those cities because the 
ships are British, and foreign-flag 
ships cannot carry passengers be- 


tween two ports within the U.S. 

My first voyage with Manchester 
Liners was on the Manchester Regi- 
ment a couple of years ago. A year 
later I sailed on the Manchester 
Port, and recently I made a trip on 
the Manchester Trader. The three 
ships were somewhat similar, with 
pleasant accommodations for twelve 
passengers. On each I had a large 
and comfortable single cabin, which 
was furnished with a _ curtained 
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bunk, a dressing table, a wicker 
chair, and a cushioned seat beneath 
two big ports. 

At the forward end of the same 
deck was the handsomely panelled 
dining saloon, whére meals were 
served with a gracious formality 
that would have surprised my 
friends who wonder why I like to 
“rough it? on freighters. A staircase 
nearby led to a small lobby which 
gave access to the spacious, wooden- 
planked boat deck. Opening off the 
lobby was a panelled lounge, com- 
fortably furnished with big chairs 
and divans. There ‘was’a friendly, 
welcoming atmosphere on board 
the ships that helped’ to make the 
voyages enjoyable” 

_ Of course, if yo should happen 
to arrive at the pier in Saint John 
when the notorious Bay of Fundy 
tide is at its height, as I always seem 
to do, you may wonder if you will 
ever manage to get aboard the ship 
at all: When I first saw the long 
gangplank leading almost vertically 
to the busy after deck of the Man- 
chester Regiment, 1 wished I had 
brought an alpenstock along. How- 
ever, the ascent was easier than it 
looked. 

Days on board the Manchester 
ships began with an early morning 
tea tray which the steward brought 
to my cabin at 7:30. Fortunately I 
like tea, even the first thing in the 
morning: However, if I had _pre- 
ferred coffee I could have had it in- 
stead. The traditional English cus- 
tom of afternoon tea was observed 
about 3:30 or 4:00, and at 9:00 p.m. 
there was a late “supper” of sand- 
wiches and tea. All this, and the ex- 
cellent meals too, more than satis- 
fied our seagoing appetites. 

I had already learned on previous 
freighter trips that loading ports 
may vary more or less according to 
cargo commitments. When I board- 
ed the Manchester Regiment I was 
somewhat disappointed because the 
ship was scheduled to call only at 
Charleston, South Carolina, and 
consequently the trip would be un- 
usually short. Instead it turned out 
to be unusually long. Before we 
sailed in the late afternoon I made 
the happy discovery that the 
schedule had been changed to in- 
clude Philadelphia, Baltimore, Nor- 
folk, Charleston and Savannah. It 
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helps to have a nomadic tempera- 
ment and a carefree attitude toward 
time if you want to travel by freight- 
er, 

At Baltimore we were supposed 
to load grain on Monday morning, 
but the approach of a hurricane en- 
dangered the city and all work 
ceased while the waterfront bat- 
tened down for the expected gale 
winds and high tides. Fortunately, 
the port escaped with nothing more 
than rain and a moderate breeze. 
However, it took some time to put 
the grain elevator back into run- 
ning operation again because 85 
generators had been moved to up- 
per floors for safety. It was all in the 
fortunes of a freighter trip. 

Watching the longshoremen load 
or discharge cargo is one of the 
favorite pursuits of freighter pas- 
sengers. The loading of grain, one 
of the most vital of all commodities, 
was an extremely interesting sight. 
Like a noisy, golden waterfall the 
grain poured down a chute and into 
+3 hold, while voluminous clouds 
of white dust rose to envelope the 
spectacular scene in a mantle of 
haze. Whether the ship loaded to- 
bacco at Norfolk, cotton and starch 
at Charleston, or general cargo else- 
where, we sensed the mighty drama 
of commerce. 

After sailing from Norfolk we 
spent another day at sea between 
there and Charleston. I suddenly 
realized that I had already been en 
route to Florida for more than a 
week. We were in warmer waters 
now, and schools of flying fish 
skittered over the long, low swells. 
There was an ever-changing pag- 
eantry of sunshine, shadow and 
showers beneath monumental 
clouds that towered above the Gulf 
Stream. Rainbows arched in the 
shimmer of spray alongside the 
freighter. As I watched the beauty 
that surrounded us, my only regret 
was that the days were passing too 
quickly. I wouldn’t have traded a 
moment of the time on board the 
ship for a fast trip south by train or 
plane or Route No. 1. When I 
reached Jacksonville I had spent a 
full two weeks on board the Man- 
chester Regiment. The trips on the 
Manchester Port and the Manches- 
ter Trader were several days shorter 
but equally as enjoyable, and I en- 


For northbound journey, Swedish American 
Line's Rydboholm has Scandinavian cuisine. 


Cargo-loading is favorite spectator sport of 
passengers on leisurely, port-hopping cruises. 


Numerous cargo calls can lead craft inland, 
as through Chesapeake & Delaware Canal. 


Mexican port of Veracruz is one of many 
stops available on wandering cargo cruises. 
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SOUTH BY NORTH 


vied the new passengers who were 
coming aboard for a voyage to Eng- 
land. 

As the ships make triangle voy- 
ages from England to Canada, from 
Canada to Florida, and from Flor- 
ida to England, I had to find an- 
other line in order to return north 
by sea. I was glad to learn about the 
Swedish American Line freighters 
that sail from Tampa to Montreal 
during the navigational season, and 
to Saint John and Halifax during 
the winter. I have returned to my 
home in Rhode Island three times 
by that somewhat circuitous but 
pleasant route. 

Partly by coincidence and partly 

by planning, I have sailed each time 
on the handsome, white-painted 
Rydboholm. She is more like a 
yacht than a work-a-day freighter, 
and the artistic qualities of the 
Swedish people are apparent in her 
design and furnishing. She has am- 
ple deck space and in each of her 
generously proportioned cabins a 
coffee table and a couple of big 
chairs lend an added note of hospi- 
tality. A cozy, cheerful lounge is ad- 
jacent to the dining saloon, which is 
panelled in Swedish elm. Repro- 
ductions of paintings by represen- 
tative Scandinavian artists help to 
make the Rydboholm attractive 
and homelike. There are two or 
three sister-ships in the same service 
between the Gulf of Mexico and 
Canada. 

While the Rydboholm is definite- 
ly a freighter and you could not ex- 
pect as lavish a smorgasbord as you 
would find on board her famous 
hig sister, the Kungsholm, neverthe- 
less at lunch there is always an in- 
viting array of delicacies from 
Sweden. The other courses at lunch 
or dinner may include such new 
and interesting dishes as paprika- 
schnitzel, kalustek med blomkal, 
konfektyromelett, clauchowdersop- 
pa, or plattar med sylt. It isn’t neces- 
sary to understand Swedish, because 
table d’hote meals are served. After- 
ward, of course, there is always 
kaffe in the lounge. It is a right- 
about-face from the custom of 
drinking tea on the Manchester 
ships to the custom of drinking 
coffee on the Swedish American 
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ships, but such variations in the 
manner of living are part of the fun 
of traveling. 

The trip from Tampa to Mon- 
treal, direct, takes about seven days, 
and the fare is approximately $200. 
Occasionally the ship calls at Hali- 
fax northbound to Montreal, and 
sometimes at Saint John as well. On 
my latest trip we stopped at both 
ports, and someone at Saint John 
asked me why I didn’t save time by 
going home from there instead of 


waiting until the Rydboholm ar- . 


rived in Montreal several days later. 
It would have been possible, of 
course, and it might have been more 
sensible, but I tried to explain that 
I was looking forward to the extra 
time on board the ship. I wondered 
what that same person would have 
thought if I had added that on this 
particular trip I had traveled from 
Florida to Cuba to board the ship 
in Havana, instead of waiting until 
she arrived in Tampa! 

However, traveling south in or- 


der to go north was no more non- — 


sensical than the other way around, 
and I had an interesting trip from 
Florida to Rhode Island via Cuba 
and Mexico. From Havana, the 
Rydboholm sailed across the Gulf 
of Mexico to Veracruz, and we 
spent two and a half days in that 
colorful, friendly Mexican port, 
where we were introduced to the 
gaiety of sidewalk cafes. 

Coatzacoalcos—not hard to pro- 
nounce if someone else does it—was 
next on the schedule, followed by 
Tampico. There we wandered 
through the dim, narrow aisles of 
the vast marketplace where the un- 
believable variety of goods for sale 
presented a scene of crowded con- 
fusion. The big, gay Mexican hats 
that we bought brightened our 
cabins on the November voyage to 
Tampa and to wintry Montreal. 

Perhaps the next time I shall vary 
my southern travels and sail from 
Canada to Florida via Havana and 
Mexico. It will take a month, more 
or less, to reach Tampa, but it will 
be none too long a time in which to 
enjoy the quiet, leisurely days on 
board ship, and the interesting 
ports en route. 

Sailing south by freighter is ideal 
if you have the time—and tempera- 
ment. 
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BY LEOLA GWATHMEY 


nestling on the north shore of 

Lake Lugano, is a summer- 
time paradise. Balmy air filled with 
the fragrance of mimosa soothes the 
senses and awakens long forgotten 
dreams. Magnolia trees glisten in 
the sun, and blossoming hydrangea 
spills its color over every court and 
by-way. 

The scenery surrounding this lit- 
tle city of southern Switzerland is 
wild and beautiful. Hills rise majes- 
tically on either side of the lake. 
This is an ideal place for fishing 
and water sports. Many attractive 
shops display beautiful handmade 
articles of linen which are offered 
for sale at a reasonable price. 
Lugano has not been overrun by 
tourists as have so many European 
cities. 

For the active, pleasure seeking 
guest there is a variety of entertain- 
ment. Hotel Splendide is a magnifi- 
cent place to stop. The cocktail and 
tea rooms are all furnished with 
period furniture, each one a differ- 
ent period. Marble columns, crystal 
chandeliers, and Persian rugs are 
seen throughout. 

For those seeking peace and 
quiet, Lugano can be a haven of 
rest. One can sit and dream the 
hours away or watch nature at 
work painting an ever-changing pic- 
ture of the colorful hills lending 
themselves as a backdrop to the con- 
stant play of the graceful sailboats 
that dot the blue waters of the lake. 
I consider Lugano one of the most 
desirable places on the continent 
for rest and enjoyment. @ 


ee the gem of Switzerland 


If you would like to tell other TRavELERs 
and members of the National Travel Club 
about your favorite place, type out, double- 
spaced, some 400200 words and send it to 
Reader's Choice, Traver, 50 West 57th 
Street, New York 19, New York. Although 
none can be acknowledged or returned, 
TRAVEL will send $10.00 in appreciation to 


the subscribers whose material is used. 
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BY THOMAS B. LESURE. 


ERHAPS, LIKE many people, 

you can truthfully say that 
you've never seen a ghost 

and never hope to see one. Then, 
again, maybe you would like to 
see one. Each year, and in every 
section of the country, there are 
scores of ghost reports. So finding 
an apparition shouldn’t be difh- 
cult—if, of course, such spectres 
exist. At least it would make an 
unforgettable travel experience. 
Local residents can usually tell 
you about ghosts that are sup- 


posed to haunt their communi- 
ties, and oldtimers, especially, 
are good sources for learning 
legends connected with wraiths. 
If, however, after you’ve heard 
the tales, and the shades are 
drawn, so to speak, so that you 
fail to sight a ghost, don’t fret. 
You may have better luck next 
time—and you'll have uncovered 
some interesting stories that will 
give a better understanding of a 
region and its people. 

The New England coast—with 
its history of surf-splattered 
shores, storms and shipwrecks— 
has spawned many a ghost tale. 


For more than 75 years no 
sailors around Cape Cod and 
Martha’s Vineyard have told the 
story of a drifting dory. Black, 
battered by the sea and with ; 
phosphorescent aura at night, it 
slips through the sea as a ghostly 
voice calls, ““Halloo-o-o-o.” In tl 


ingly. Sometimes the dory drift 

in open sea, sometimes close t 

shore. Before rescuers can boa 

it, however, it always disappears. 
Along the rocky shores of Bel- 


Condemned witch Barbara Houndsworth's shade haunts rockbound coast of Belfast, Me., where residents say they see something in the spindritt. 


fast, Me., so people in the area 
have claimed, you can sometimes 
see a thin, ill-clad woman—her 
hair wild in the wind and her hands 
manacled in front of her—wander- 
ing across the boulders. At times the 
cries of seagulls—said by ancient 
Greeks to be the lost souls of 
drowned sailors—mingle with her 
anguished calls. Usually her appear- 
ance presages a storm, and ship- 
wrecked sailors have reported see- 
ing her watching them as _ they 
scramble to shore. She vanishes, 
though, when they reach safety. 
This is the shade, if the story 
is true, of Barbara Houndsworth, 
who, back in the witch-hunting days 


of the late Seventeenth Century, 
was tried and condemned to be 
burned at the stake. She managed 
to escape from her tormentors but 
on reaching a sea-slippery headland 
almost within the grasp of safety, 
her cut and bleeding feet buckled 
beneath her and she plunged back- 
ward into the sea. Apparently, she’s 
had no rest since then. 

At the New Hampshire commu- 
nity of Henniker,.not far west of 
Concord, stands a house with a 
strange name as well as a strange 
tale. It’s the Ocean Born Mary 
House. The story began in 1720 
when a pirate named Captain Pedro 
boarded a vessel of settlers off the 


Massachusetts coast. As the cap- 
tured passengers prepared to walk 
the plank, one of the women gave 
birth to a girl. For the privilege of 
naming the child after his mother, 
Mary, the pirate spared the captives 
and gave the baby a bolt of fine 
green silk for her wedding gown. In 
later years, after the girl had _ be- 
come Mary Wallace—yes, she was 
married in a gown made from the 
pirate silk—athl was widowed, 
Pedro retired from the sea, built the 
sturdy colonial mansion in Henni- 
ker, and asked her to keep house for 
him. She did until the day Pedro 
was killed by thieves seeking the 
treasures he reputedly had hidden 
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on the premises. Although Mary 
was later buried in the Henniker 
cemetery—you can see her grave— 
she apparently still “keeps house” 
on occasion as she’s been reported 
alighting from a coach-and-four in 
the yard. Or maybe she’s just return- 
ing for another look at the silk from 
which her wedding gown was fash- 
ioned. Or looking, perhaps, for the 
pirate who gave it to her. 

Quite a few spooks are said to 
populate the Phelps-Porter-Hunt- 
ington House, a Dutch colonial 
home now furnished in period style 
in Hadley, Mass., and possibly 
you'll feel their presence, if not see 
them, as you go through the build- 
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ing. One of the spectral inhabitants 
is thought to be Captain Moses 
Porter who was killed in the French 
and Indian Wars of 1775. He likes 
to open the door of the second floor 
hall around midnight or during the 
wee hours of the morning and stride 
across the ancient boards to the at- 
tic. Another is the figure of awoman 
dressed in an oddly patterned full 
skirt and frilled white cap who 
haunts the bedrooms. No one is 
sure, however, whether she, Captain 
Porter or some other shade is re- 
sponsible for the imprint of a body 
that is sometimes found on a down- 
stairs canopied bed. 

Even New York City, seemingly 
too busy to be occupied by ghosts, is 
not immune to visitors from Be- 
yond. In fact, right in the heart of 
the metropolis—at Central Park— 
two Nineteenth Century debutantes 
turned recluse-spinsters used to be 
familiar though odd sights to resi- 
dents who—during the sisters’ few 
winter excursions—watched them 
proudly ice skate hand-in-hand 
around the park’s rink. Lunch at 
Delmonico’s, attention of would-be 
suitors—nothing gave them enjoy- 
ment except each other’s company 
and endless hours of skating. At oth- 
er seasons of the year, they were 
rarely seen. The years passed, the 
sisters died—some three months 
apart. But they’re together again, 
as you may see. Just go to Central 
Park some winter’s night, look 
across the frozen lake, and—who 
knows?—perhaps you'll perceive 
Janet and Rosetta Van der Voort 
still pursuing the earthly pastime 
that brought them so much pleasure 
in days gone by. 

Certainly one of the most, restless 
and journeying apparitions is that 
of General ““Mad Anthony’’ Wayne 
of Revolutionary War fame. He's 
been reported in his old haunts all 
the way from Vermont down to Vir- 
ginia. At his former command of 
Fort Ticonderoga, N. Y., a large 
statured man dressed in the gold 
lace and uniform of a Continental 
Army general—old Anthony him- 
self, of course—has been reported 
sitting at a table poring over maps 
in the commandant’s quarters or re- 
clining in a wing chair near the fire- 
place, smoking his churchwarden 
pipe and drinking from his pewter 


mug. Perhaps old soldiers never die. 

Around Lake Memphremagog in 
Vermont, Anthony’s moonlit figure 
—dressed in buckskins—has been 
sighted stalking along the shore and 
—hold your hat!—even crossing the 
lake with his moccasined feet barely 
touching the water. And along the 
Hudson River on stormy nights 
Mad Anthony and his horse, Nab, 
go thundering along a narrow pass 
among the rocks of Storm King 
Mountain, reliving their wild ride 
to warn American soldiers of a 
pending midnight attack on the 
British garrison at Stony Point. 

Also restless—according to one- 
eyed Bill Morgan, an early custo- 
dian at Northwestern University in 
Evanston, Ill.—were the ghosts of 
Illinois convicts who had quarried 
the marble for the college’s Uni- 
versity Hall tower. He claimed they 
came back to haunt him and his 
family in their basement home in 
the building. Could have been 
right, too, because one night in 1905 
the hands of the tower’s clock disap- 
peared and have never been found 
to this day! 

Most spirits, of course, aren’t in- 
terested in such mundane things as 
mere time. They seem to have more 
important, though not always ap- 
parent, missions. Such a one is that 
of Timber Kate, one of the most 
storied she-hellions of the western 
frontier. Her shade has been report- 
ed all the way from Spokane to Car- 
son City—seemingly looking for the 
saloons and bawdyhouses she rel- 
ished, or reliving the days when she 
and her friend Bella Rawhide, in 
their red tights and gold spangles, 
brought down the house with their 
singing and dancing act. It must be 
rough having to go on like that, fur- 
tively and forever searching for the 
faded glory of the past. Kate, 
though, has never been known to 
complain. 

The remembered past apparently 
haunts another spook—the daugh- 
ter, Flora Sommerton by name, of a 
rich San Francisco nabob who add- 
ed glitter to the Nob Hill of the 
1870s. On the eve of her society 
debut, she walked out of the fam- 
ily’s brownstone mansion, deter- 
mined never to marry a suitor 
picked by her parents but instead 
to make her own way in life. Despite 
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a $250,000 reward and reports of 
her appearance in many towns, the 
family never saw her again. The 
elegant mansion burned down dur- 
ing the San Francisco fire, her par- 
ents died. Then in 1926, Flora’s 
body—clothed in the white, crystal- 
beaded ball gown she was to have 


worn for her debut—was found in 
Butte, Mont., where she’d been 
working as a hotel housekeeper. She 
was buried in the family plot in San 
Francisco, but her spirit refused to 
remain there. Dressed in a shim- 
mering white gown, it strolls alone 
along the streets and through the 
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FAMOUS WOLFE Worldwide Hi-Fi Color 


_ slides on approval. Everything from Paris 


night life to the Kremlin. Send 25¢ for 
4-coler catalog of thousands of 35mm 
slides, including title and map slides. 
(See our ad on page40.) WOLFE WORLD- 
WIDE FILMS, Dept. T, 1315 Westwood 
Bivd., Los Angeles 24, Calif. : 


HOME—IMPORT Mail order business— 
import profitable items below wholesale. 


_- Experience and product investment un- 


necessary. Full, spare time. Famous 


world trader guides you. Free list "157 


Imports," details. MELLINGER, P83A, Los 
Angeles 24, Calif. 


KODACHROME MOVIES—8MM, 16MM, 
35MM slides and stereo-slides. Free cat- 
alog—which? Sample 35MM slide—25¢. 
Satisfaction guaranteed! World's larg- 
est selection U.S.A., Florida, Europe, 
Foreign. COLONIAL PRODUCTIONS, 
247-T, Swarthmore, Pa. 


LIVING COLORS—SPLENDID 35MM 
COLOR SLIDES by professionals. Collec- 
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to serve travelers and lecturers. Com- 
plete coverage of Europe. Also India, 
Pakistan, Mexico, etc. Exteriors and 
magnificent interiors of famous cathe- 
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tive Illustrated Catalog "T" 15 (De- 


ductible from first order). ALSO... 


LOURDES, SPECIAL CENTENNIAL SET, 
complete coverage, Holy Land, Jerusa- 
lem Nativity Grotto, Holy Sepulchre, 
Fatima, Lisieux, Italian Shrines. Interiors 
of Roman Basilicas, Canonization of Pope 
Pius X, Pontifical Mass in St. Peter's. Ex- 
teriors, splendid interiors. Descriptive 
64-page, illustrated, combined catalog 
“TR” 25¢. (Deductible from first order.) 
J. Glie, PSA, ARGO SLIDES, 116 Nassau 
St., New York 38, N. Y. 


EDUCATIONAL COUNSELOR can help 
you in choosing the college for your son 
and daughter. Complete data all col- 
leges. 15 years experience. Write for in- 
formation BREWSTER HOUSE, POB 203, 
Dearborn, Michigan. 


IMPORTED BUTTERFLY KIT—$1.25—(10 
Colorful Tropical Butterflies, 2 Chinese 
Dragon Flies, assorted grasses). Deco- 
rate your home or make exquisite Christ- 
mas gifts. List of imported Do-It-Your- 
self Kits—10c. EMPIRE IMPORTS, 2514 
Genesee Street, Utica 4, N. Y. Dept. T 
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RETIRE IN SPAIN. World's most econom- 
ical country. Thousands of Americans 
are retiring here. Why not you? $100- 
$150 month for pleasant home, servants, 
all expenses, in climatically and sceni- 
cally ideal localities. Everything covered 
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portation, laws, medical facilities, con- 
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SOUTH AFRICA: 80 Beautiful 35mm 
Color Slides of Capetown, Table Moun- 
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Johannesburg, Durban, African Natives, 
Victoria Falls, Kruger Park and others. 
List and sample slide 25¢. HEADLINER 
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world is yours through the magic of Mes- 
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gardens of Nob Hill today—look- 
ing, perhaps, for disappeared land- 
marks amid thoughts of what might 
have been. If you should sight her, 
she’ll probably smile—a little wist- 
fully to be sure. 

Not all apparitions are of the late 
human or animal variety. In Ari- 
zona, for example, there’s the case 
of the ghost bells at Tumacacori 
National Monument just off U.S. 89 
some eighteen miles north of the 
Mexican border city of Nogales. 
During its heyday in the early 
1800s, four perfect bells—cast dur- 
ing the Fifteenth Century in Europe 
—were among the most treasured ~ 
possessions of the old Spanish mis- 
sion. Their melodic tones called- 
Indians throughout the fertile Santa 
Cruz Valley to worship. The Apache - 
scourge and upheavals in the 
Church forced the Franciscan 
padres to vacate their mission be- 
fore mid-century. They could not, 
however, bear to leave the priceless 
bells behind, nor could they carry 
them back to Mexico. Surreptitious- 
ly, they hid the bells by night in the 
lonely reaches of the desert, careful- 
ly noting landmarks to recover the 
bells when they might return. The 
padres never came back, and the 
bells were lost forever. Well, not 
quite. Periodically, half-crazed pros- 
pectors would stagger out of the 
desert, reporting they had heard 
bells ringing. Before the location 
of the sounds could be named, the 
gold-seekers would die. The bells 
remained lost. Yet—so the legend 
goes—they still ring. Go some night, 
believers advise, and listen carefully 
outside the walls of the old mission. 
Softly, gently, mysteriously, the 
ringing tones will waft across the 
desert, pealing a ghostly litany for 


their promised return to the 
church’s tower. 
Almost anywhere you travel, 


someone can relate ghost tales 
about their neighborhoods. There’s 
no guarantee of seeing the spirits, 
though. The time and_ circum- 
stances, you understand, may not be 
auspicious. ButNhave patience and 
keep them in mind. When least ex- 
pected, the day may come when you 
—despite disbelief—may hobnob 
with a real ghost whose shade will 
stir your imagination well beyond 
your wildest expectations. @ 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB PAGE 


CLUB OBJECTIVES: To create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; to 
arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, the 
development of our National Park: and playgrounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our forests and 
our wild animal and bird life; to assist all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish 


a sept fA between all peoples in order 


to secure lasting peace throughout the world. 


LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


sete A DAY passes, it seems, but 

what someone comes forth with a 

special week honoring anything 
from pickles to peanuts. We feel it might 
be time for travelers to pause and ask for 
a Peace Week. 

What a wonderful world it would be 
if—even for just a week—we could relax 
our tensions and know that wherever we 
went the regions would be at peace. 

Day after day the discussions go on at 
the United Nations and in the chancel- 
lories of the great world capitals, all with 
hope for success from the people they 
represent. Wouldn't it, however, be a 
truly great thing if around the world the 
people themselves could simply decide to 
honor Peace Week? 

Travelers could depart with certainty 
that violence would not erupt at their 
destinations, that dissensions would be 
coolly held down along now-nervous bor- 
ders between nations, and whether you 
were on a sightseeing spin through South 
America or on safari in South Africa 


you could rest assured that you would be 
able to see the land and its people with- 
out fear or worry. 

If giant promotional campaigns can be 
created to sway millions to think about 
a particular product, surely it would be 
worth a try to alert the world to the need 
for a sincere and honest attempt to see 
each other as priceless individuals instead 
of as possible foes. Seven days is hardly 
too long to establish the serenity of a 
much-desired Peace Week. @ 


Nee 


H. W. SHANE, Publisher 
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Interchangeable lenses allow photographer wide choice in filming any given scene, from closeups to broad, 35mm framing. 


BY WILL LANE 


ow MANY lenses do you need? What are the ad- 
vantages of having wide-angle and telephoto 
lenses? Aren’t they quite costly and also bulky 

to carry. around? 

The new cameras, if you’re watching them appear, 
are making progress in solving these problems. And 
once you've used a set of interchangeables, you'll never 
be content again with a single lens. Suppose you're 
filming a scene like the waterfall in the illustration. 
From one vantage spot (and for many scenes you will 
be limited to one spot to shoot from), you can film 
the entire scene in any one, or all, of three versions. 
For portraits, street scenes, interiors of buildings and 
many other subjects, the use of either a telephoto or 
wide-angle lens may be absolutely essential. 

Consequently, you will find good use for a view- 
finder that shows three possibilities all the time. One 
of the new cameras that does this is the Retina IIIC. 
The illustration shows how you see simultaneously the 
areas covered by the 35mm wide angle lens, the 50mm 
normal lens, and the 80mm telephoto. Incidentally, the 
new Retina viewfinder is 25 per cent brighter than the 
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previous model, so do not let anyone say there is m 
difference between models. The new model has a capi 
tal “‘C’”’ while the former is lower case “c.’”’ The nev 
Kodak Retina IIIC ($175) includes the F/2 Retin: 
Xenon C lens, single-stroke film advance, and built-u1 
exposure meter. 

There’s always a lot of news in the photographi 
world these days, about new cameras, equipment anc 
services. For example: 
Something new has been added. Have you examined re 
cently any Kodachrome slides from the laboratory 
It’s a pleasant surprise to find each slide is now dated 
You no longer have to wonder about when a certail 
shot was taken, if you assemble old scenes to reminisce 
about them. On the cardboard mount of each slide 
the Kodak laboratories now print the month and yea 
when processed. ~ 
Although the new 35mm Ke 
dacolor film is primarily intended for creating colo 
prints, it is also usable for making color slides. You cai 
order through any Kodak dealer from a Kodacolo 
35mm negative (or 828) at 20 cents per slide. Th 


Double-purpose color film. 
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With Three Interchangeable Lenses You’ II Add Interest, Flexibility To Your Filming! 


color negative is returned to you so you can order more 
slides or color prints at any time. 

Make your ownslides. §=You can make color slides and 
transparencies from Kodacolor, Ektacolor or other 
color negatives. The new Ektacolor print film, with 
simplified processing, can be utilized in your own dark- 
room for contact printing or enlarging. It comes in all 
the standard sheet film sizes up to 16 x 20 inches, and in 
rolls up to 40 inches in width—just in case you wish to 
make a photo mural or cover a window pane with a 
giant color transparency, Processing is with normal 
C-22 chemicals, the. same type used. for developing the 
negatives. 

How to mail Kodachrpme_ directly to lab. Once again, 
you can mail expose Kodachrome directly to a Kodak 
laboratory for processing and have the slides returned 
directly to you by first-class mail. This is very helpful 
when you are travelling or on vacation. It’s wonderful 
to know you will have your slides ready and waiting 
when you return home. This service was discontinued 
at one time, but has now resumed in full blast. You have 
to buy a special mailing bag for each type of film. This 
pre-pays the processing charges. The procedure is as 
follows: (1) Place exposed Kodachrome film in origi- 
nal carton or metal can that it came in when purchased. 
(2) Insert in appropriate mailer for your particular 
film, whether 35mm, 828, 8mm or 16mm. (3) Add post- 
age and your return address, where you wish to receive 
the slides. Address mailer to the nearest of ten process- 
ing labs listed on mailer. The labs are in the United 
States, Europe, Africa, Asia, Australia, Canada and 
Mexico. (4) Retain the film record stub with serial 
number. This proves you paid for processing. (5) Drop 
the mailer at nearest post office or mailbox. The film 
will be processed and returned to you promptly by first- 
class mail. 

Which color film to use? So many fine films are avail- 
able, it’s almost an embarrassment of riches. Selection 
depends on three main considerations. (1) Size of 
camera. Each type of film comes only in certain sizes. 
(2) End product desired—color prints or slides for pro- 
jection. (3) Type of lighting, whether daylight, flash- 
bulb, tungsten type A, or tungsten type B lighting. In 
the Film Selection Table, you can check first the col- 
umn Sizes Available to see where your own camera 
fits. The End Product column shows that Kodachrome 
and Ektachrome E-2 are intended for making color 
slides. I use Kodachrome except when I wish to process 
my own, in which case the Ektachrome gets the bid. 
Ektachrome E-2 comes in the 127 size, which Koda- 
chrome does not. The Ektachrome E-1 comes in sheet 
film sizes for making large transparencies for display 
purposes and for reproduction in newspapers and 
magazines. 
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Ektachrome and Kodachrome are positive emulsions, 
which means they are for direct viewing or projection. 
Note the names end in chrome. 


Ektacolor and Kodacolor (names ending in color) 


are negative emulsions. In a negative, as you know, | 
everything in the original scene is reversed. Light tones 
are dark and dark tones are light. The hues also are — 


reversed. If you film a pretty girl, don’t show her a oe 


color negative, or she may be shocked to see herself 
like a creature from outer space with green lips and 
blue-green skin tones, under a yellow sky. You may 
have to explain that these are complementary colors. 
Green is the complementary of red, and light-yellow is 
the complementary of blue sky. These are reversed 
back to normal, of course, when you take the color 
negative and make a positive color print. 

This leads to the next question which everyone asks 
—what’s best to shoot in the camera—negative or posi- 
tive film? A negative material, such as Kodacolor, has 
great flexibility. You can keep the original intact, and 
from it make color prints, black-and-white prints, en- ae 
larged transparencies, slides, or a quantity of any of 
these. A positive material, such as Kodachrome, which 
is processed right through the negative stage and into 
a positive transparency, usually is all you have. The 
original slide is projected or viewed until it is worn 
out. True, a negative could be made from it, or color — 
prints, but it involves an extra step. It is certainly the =. 
simplest and most economical method as long as your 
chief objective is color slides for projection. 

Color Developing simplified. For a free copy of the new 
pamphlet, Kodak Materials for Color Photography, 
write to Sales Service Publications, Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Color Printing at Home. Anyone with a little darkroom 
experience can now make color prints. For the informa- 
tion you need, in easy-to-follow form, get a copy of the — 
new Kodak booklet, Printing Color Negatives (75— 
cents) at any convenient photo store. Thanks to the 
new Ektacolor paper, color printing is simpler than 
ever. @ 


Film Selection Table 


Kodak Film Types Available Sizes Avoilable End Product Processing 
Kodachrome Daylight Type 135 magazines Color slides Kodak Laboratories uc lon 
Type F {for fiash) 828 rolls finishers 
Type A+ ‘for flood) 
T iia 
Ektachrome, Doylight Type 135 magazines Color slides Color finishers or at home 
Process E-2 Type F (for flash) 828, 127, 620, withProcess E-2chemicals 
ond 120 roll film 
Ektochrome, Daylight Type Sheet film sizes Color trans- Commercial laboratories or 
Process E-} Type B ‘for 3200K from 24x 3% in, parencies at home with Process E-] 
lamps) to 11x14 in. chemicals 
Kodacolor One type for both 828, 127, 120, Color nego- Kodok Laboratories, com-_ 
daylight and clear 116, 620, ond tives for mercial finishers, or at 
flash 616 rolls, and making prints home with Process C-22 
135 magazines chemicals 
—- 
Ektocolor Sail One type for both Sheet film sizes Color nego- Commercial laboratories or 
doylight and clear from 2% x 3Y% in. tives for at home with Process C-22 
flash to 8x 10 in. making prints chemicals 
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Lines Aft... 


Nebraskan Corn 


Dear Sirs: 

I am both humiliated and embarrassed 
by your article in the August issue en- 
titled Souvenir Shopping in 48 States. 
Under Nebraska, your comment is: 
“Husk some corn and let it go at that.” 
Well, I am a Nebraskan and proud of 
it—just let me tell you about Nebraska. 
It has the only unicameral legislature 
in the 48 States and it has been very 
successful. It is the alfalfa center of the 
world, the Oregon Trail and the old 
Pony Express both went through 
Nebraska. It is the site of a National 
Military Cemetery at Ft. McPherson. 
We have the finest cross-country high- 
way in the whole darn United States— 
the Lincoln Highway. One of the largest 
dams in the world is located just out- 
side of North Platte, Nebr. If you are 
looking for real thrills and have an ap- 
preciation for History, Antiques and the 
all Americana—take a good look at 
Nebraska. 

Margaret E. Jones 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


TRAVEL appreciates Nebraska’s splen- 
dors (See June, 1958, for example), 
feels, however, it would be unwise for 
souvenir seekers to take home parts of 
Ft. McPherson or even bits of its unique 
legislative site—Ed. 


Fishing Boats 


Dear Sirs: 

We acknowledge with sincere appre- 
ciation your mention of Fishing Charters 
and Tours of N.Y., Inc., in your column 
of Dateline New Vork in the August 
issue. We would just like to correct one 
bit of information and that is that our 
theatre of fishing operation is primarily 
out of Sheepshead Bay in Brooklyn in- 
stead of Bayside. May we also state the 
groups who have availed themselves of 
our service have not only been pleasant- 
ly surprised but many have already 
made arrangements to repeat their ex- 
periences, 

George Sotsky 
Bayside, N. Y. 


Perfect Photo 


Dear Sirs: 

Most of the issues of TRAVEL are good 
but some are much more than that. Your 
August issue is outstanding from my 
point of view. Possibly this is true be- 
cause it reviewed so many places I have 
seen, such as Amsterdam and Austria. 
In regard to the latter, may I say that the 
photograph of Carinthia on page 52 
is the loveliest, most perfectly photo- 
graphed that I have seen? The branches 
and flowers in foreground are a perfect 
frame for the mirror-like water in which 
are reflected the various buildings. 

Mary Becker 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


WE'RE SOLO OUT 
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Stockholm Shot — 


Dear Sirs: 

In the July issue of TRAVEL, it was stip- 
ulated that the first-prize winner of your 
Amateur Photo Contest was a Swiss 
scene taken by a Swedish photographer 
from Stockholm. I wish to inform you 
that the picture was a view of Riddar- 
holm, Stockholm, taken from the tower 
of Stadshuset (Town Hall). I have the 
same picture in my collection which I 
took in Stockholm in 1954. Riddarholm 
has the castle where the kings and 
queens are buried and, also, it is the 
Stockholm terminal of the Gota Canal 
boats.. 
C. G. Haroldson 
Morristown, N. J. 


TRAVEL regrets its caption confusion.— 


Ed. 


Souvenir Peanuts 


Dear Sirs: | 
Souvenir Shopping in 48 States 
(TRAVEL, August, 1958) is tops with me. 
Sure hope the article will encourage 
more tourist caterers to promote locally, 
produced merchandise rather than these 
cheap non-durable imports that have: 
flooded this country in recent years.. 
However, I was somewhat disappointed) 
that peanuts were not mentioned as ai 
souvenir item from Georgia. Southwest! 
Georgia is the peanut-growing center of 
the world and a major portion of the 
State’s agricultural dollar is derived 
from the peanut and its processing. . . . 
Many people from out of the area are 
also surprised to find that the peanut 
grows underground from an annual 
plant, and not from a tree, 
Joe Slater 
Chamber of Commerce} 
Arlington, Georgia 


TRAVEL'S PICTURES 


14: Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 15: News Office, 
Harvard University, Mass. 16: Dartmouth College, Han- 
over, N.H. 17: top, Yale University, Conn.; bottom, Duke 
University, Durham, N.C. 20, 21, 23: Author. 24, 265 
Author. 27: Clare H. Ebeling, Portland, Ore. 34: Au- 
thor. 36, 38-40: Pan American World Airways. 45: JJ 
Walter Thompson, N.Y. 47-49: West Virginia Industrial 
and Publicity Commission. 52-53: Author. 60: Author. 


MOVING EXPERIENCE? 
Try to Give Six Weeks’ Warning 
to Circulation Department 
TRAVEL 
50 West 57th Street 
New York 19, New York 
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TRAVEL DIGEST 


Srief, News Bulletins From Around The 


World 


LM CLIPS TOURIST CLASS 
First air carrier. to sub- 
tantiate rumours” that 
conomy class would. mudge #° 
ut tourist class on 
rans-atlantic Mlights 

see Travel DigeSt, Au- 
ust, 1958) is KLM Royal 
utch Airlines, who will 
rop tourist accommoda- 
ions Nov. 1 on NYC-Am- 
terdam hops. Roundtrip 
ares for non-stop flights 
re currently pegged at 
489.60, economy; $603.00, 
ourist; $819.00, first 
lass. 


ONG LAKE FORMING 
Recently-plugged, still- 
ncompleted Oahe Dam near 
ierre, South Dakota, is 
acking up Missouri River 
o eventually form reser- 
oir longer than Lake On- 
ario. Huge, earthwork 

am will not be finished 
ntil 1964, provide irri- 
ation flow plus hydro- 
lectric power, cost esti- 
ated $380,000,000. 


OCAL ECONOMY FARE ASKED 
Continental Airlines has 
sked CAB permission to 
ffer economy air service 
—20% less than coach— 

n Los Angeles—Chicago 
oute. Line would increase 
irst class, coach fare 

%, fly one daily non-stop 
C-7B on economy basis. 


ASEBALL BUSES BEGIN 

Bus service to Coopers-— 
own, N.Y., site of base- 
all's Hall of Fame, was 
egun recently from NYC by 
ine Hill-Kingston Bus Co. 
ith two express Schedules 
aily in air-conditioned 
oaches at fare of $7.00 
lus tax, one way. 
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FRANKFURT FIELD LIBERATED 

To Europe's tax-free 
airfields—Paris, Shannon, 
Amsterdam—add Rhein-Main 
Field at Frankfurt for 
purchases of untaxed 
liquor, tobacco, perfumes, 
Similar items. Field was 
recently lengthened 1.87 
miles to permit jetliner 
operations. 


ECONOMY HOPS POPULAR 
First 3 months of new 
economy class trans- 
atlantic flights grabbed 
200,000 passengers for 
total of 59.6% of market, 
according to Int'l Air 
Transport Assoc. Atlantic- 
flying airlines operated 
8,622 flights in second 
quarter of 1958, averaged 
110 hops daily during top 
travel month of June. 


BRIDGE PLAN PROMOTED 

NYC's Planning Commission 
has OKd $79,000,000 ap- 
proach network for pro- 
posed $260,000,000 bridge 
connecting Staten Island 
with Brooklyn. Bridge 
completion will permit 
land-hungry business 

firms to expand. 


PARK SEASON STRETCHED 
Plans are to lengthen 
Yellowstone Nat'l Park 
season with special snow-= 
removal forces this year. 
Park Service study showed 
year-round opening would 
be too costly but Nov. l 
closing date, May 1, 1959 
opening for east, south, 
west entrances plus Oct. 
15-June 1 closed season 
for Cooke City-Red Lodge 
Road will permit many more 
travelers to view famed 
area's winter beauty. 


MOOREMACK CUFFS CRUISES 
Moore=McCormack Lines has 
just begun "“charge-a- 
cruise" plan permitting 
3l-day roundtrips to 
South America from NYC 
aboard new Brasil, Argen- 
tina to be financed on 
basis of 10% down, 20 
months to complete pay- 
ment. Both craft follow 
itinerary that includes 
Trinidad, Barbados, Bahia, 
Santos, Montevideo, Rio de 
Janiero, Buenos Aires. 


AMEXCO ABSORBS TRAVELCARD 
Universal Travelcard, 
sponsored by American 
Hotel Association, honor-= 
ed by 4,500 hotels in 
U.S., Canada, Mexico, has 
been acquired by American 
Express Co., which will 
replace Travelcards with 
their own recently-estab- 
lished credit card without 
Cost. 


BANNER, BELGIANS SIGN PACT 
American Banner Lines, 
Sabena Belgian World Air- 
lines have signed sea-air 
agreement calling for mu- 
tual selling of each 
others transatlantic 
transportation space, 
to expand agreement to 
provide one-way-by-ship, 
one-way-by-air tours in 
near future. Banner Lines 
operate tourist-class 
Crate vlamtrner 


plan 


CHESSIE OPENS NORFOLK HOME 
New, air-conditioned, 
$50,000 passenger station 
at Norfolk, Va., was open-= 
ed recently by Chesapeake 
& Ohio R.R., will feature 
bus connection to train 
facilities at Newport 
News, Hampton Roads. 
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GHANA GAINS OWN LINE 
Ghana, one of world's 
pewest nations, has begun 
own airline, Ghana Air- 
ways, is slated to take 
over Oct. 1 all domestic, 
some regional, services of 
West Africa Airways, has 
already begun one-per- 
week Stratocruiser serv- 
ice on London-Accra 
TX MGS 


STATENDAM TO GIRD GLOBE 
Holland-America Line's 
fin-stabilized, air-condi- 

tioned Statendam liner 
will leave NYC Jan. 6, 
1959 for lll-day East-to- 
West world cruise. With 
DO ports OL, Call, rates 
ranging from $11,000 to 
$3,200, craft will return 
Aprr1 27 . 


PATA ASKS VISA LAPSE 
Pacific Area Travel As- 
soc. is plumping for 

eased visa requirements 
for tourists to Asia, Pa- 
cific. ASSociation claims 
current, generally-offered 
courtesy stay of 72 visa- 
less hours should be ex- 
tended to 30-day period. 


RAIL LINE DOUBLES UP 
Italian State Railways 
are doubling tracks on 
popular Riviera route be- 
tween Genoa-La Spezia. 
Coast-hugging line will 
require 2%-mile-long tun- 
nel between Monterosso, 
Corniglia. Twinned tracks, 
when completed, will per- 
mit faster, more frequent 
Service for vacationers. 


NO-SHOW PENALTY LAPSED 
Airlines have collective- 
ly dropped no-show penalty 
of $3.00 instituted last 
Sept. as fine for would=-be 
passengers who make re- 
servations but fail to 
Show up for flights. 
Though some carriers said 
penalty aided smooth flow 
Of passenger traffic, most 
found bookkeeping on can- 
celed or reportedly-can- 
celed reservations more 
trouble than it was worth. 
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GRACE SLATES NEW SHIPS 

Grace Line will begin 
construction early in 1959 
on 3 new passenger-cargo 
vessels for service from 
U.S. east coast to Panama 
Canal, west coast of Co- 
lumbia, Ecuador, Peru, 
Chile. Craft will be 545 
feet long, accommodate 69 
passengers, have operat-— -° 
ing speed of 20 knots. 
Ships will offer weekly 
service, are to be sup- 
plemented with 2 more new 
cargo-liners later in 
1959. 


ANYONE FOR LURLINE? 

Matson Lines' luxury Pa- 
eifie vessel Lurline-i1s 
offered for 2-20 day 
charter Nov. 13-Dec. 18 or 
March 22-26, line reports, 
at mere $25,000 per day. 


STATE PARK MARK TOPPED 
Recently-totaled figures 
on state park attendance 
in 1957 show 216,000,000 
visits to 2,216 areas in 
48 states—some 16,000,000 
more than during 1956. 
Leading states: New York 
with $1,000,000 park 
visits; then Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, California, 
Ohio, Illinois. Net cost 
per visit to states aver- 
aged just under 12 cents. 


SOUTHERN FLIGHTS SLATED 
Lan-Chile Airlines have 
begun. 2-per-week DC 6B 
flights between Miami- 
Montevideo by way of Pana- 
ma, Lima, Santiago, Buenos 
Aires with roundtrip rate 
pegged at $480. 
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ICEMAN COMETH TO PHILLY 

Philadelphia's Penn Cen- 
ter will have new ice- 
skating rink this fall— 
operating dates Oct. 1 to 
May 1—on same plan, by 
same firm that handles 
rink in NYC's Rockefeller 
Center. Oval will be 
transformed to outdoor 
restaurant during summer 
season. 


IKE OK'S SUPERLINERS 
President Eisenhower 
OK'd bill providing heavy 
federal financing for two 

behemoth U.S. Super- 
liners, one of which will 
be as big as or larger 
than United States, cur-= 
rently country's biggest. 
Second craft, somewhat 
smaller, is slated for 
Pacific service. Big boat 
will cost $128,000,000, 
sail transatlantic. 


MEXICAN MUSICIANS TO U.S. . 
Orquesta Sinfonica Na- 
cional de Mexico will re- 
ciprocate successful Latin 

American jaunt earlier 
this year by New York 
Philharmonic, visit=5e 
U.S. cities coast-to-coast 
between Oct. 13-Dec. 8. 


PAPER PEOPLE PROFFER PARK 

State of Maine has been 
offered 300-acre wooded 
area on Moosehead Lake as 
Site of proSpective state 
park by Scott Paper Co. 
Maine now hopes for fur-= 
ther grants to enlarge , 
area, plans development of 
necessary recreation fa-= 
cilities. 


PARIS, BRUSSELS EXPAND AIRPORTS FOR JET TRAFFIC 
Requirements of jet flight will produce $86,400,000 

modernization program over next two years for Paris' 

main commercial fields: Orly, Le Bourget. Planned im- 

provements include giant new hanger for Le Bourget 

plus helicopter service to Paris. Orly will have new 

roadways, some passing under parts of Airstrips, 

hotel, shopping center, theatre. Brussels' Melsbroek 

Int'l Airport will complete giant expansion plan in 

1960. Work done to date includes complex of new build—-_| 


ings with extension of main runway, more buildings, to. 
follow. Expanded field will be capable of handling 
5,000,000 passengers annually. 
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PARIS PRESENTS SPECTACLE 
Sound=-and-light spectacu- 
lar, similar to those 
presented at Versailles, 
other sites, is offered 
daily in Paris—through 
October-y~at Cour d'Honneur 
of Hotel des Invalides, 
where Napoleon is buried. 
Presentation nightly at 
10-11 p.m. deals with En- 
peror, costs 71¢ except 
for Friday—only. so of 
$2.38. 


or 
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BWIA BEGINS CARACAS HOP 
Miami-Caracas #lights in 
British West Iardian Air- 
ways Viscounts began early 
im sept. with Tues./Fri. 
departures from Miami, 
Sun./Thurs. return from 
Caracas. With roundtrip 
fare of $279.00, flights 
southbound touch at 
Jamaica, continue from 
Caracas to Trinidad. 


NEW ROAD AIR-SURVEYED 

New York firm of con- 
sulting engineers is en- 
grossed with building 125- 
mile highway in Colombia, 
between Medellin, ifidus-— 
trial city, La Dorada, 
port town on Magdelena 
River. Worked solely from 
photomaps of jungle area 
—no surveyors on site— 
road will drop 5,000 feet 
from Medellin to sea-level 
of La Dorada, which is 
already linked with 
Colombia's capital, 
Bogota. 


CULDEE DOLMENS DISPLAYED 

Sinn Fein fans who in- 
sist Eire did everything 
first should flock to Mys-= 
tery Hill Caves, North 
Salem, N.H. Recently- 
opened attraction shows 
ancient dolmen (table-like 
rock structures) believed 
by some archeologists to 
be work of Irish Culdee 
monks who came to America 
to eScape Vikings. Caves 
cost 90¢ for adults, less 
for children, are open 
weekends, holidays during 
fall months, weekends only 
in winter. 
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ROCKEFELLER RECONSTRUCTION 
Planned for public open- 
ing in spring 1959, 17th- 
century Van Cortlandt 
Manor House near Croton- 
on-Hudson, N.Y., is cited 
as oldest house in U.S. 
continuously occupied by 
one family (for 259 years, 
until 1940), is being 
reconstructed to 1665-1681 
state with Rockefeller 
money for addition to pre- 
viously built-up units of 
widespread Sleepy Hollow 
Restoration, which include 


’ Washington Irving's home 


at Tarrytown, Phillipsburg 
Manor in N. Tarrytown. Van 
Cortlandt Manor was visit- 
ed in heyday by George 
Washington, Marquis de La- 
fayette, Benj. Franklin, 
other famous early Ameri- 
cans. 


LINERS TO MODERNIZE 
American Export Lines 
will drydock Constitution 
Jan. 5-March 2, Indepen- 
dence Feb. 20—April 17 for 
extensive modernization 
work totaling $6,446,000. 
Liners will have altera- 
tions made to public 
lounges, playdecks, other 
passenger areas, increase 
their weight by 1,000 
eross tons. 


OLD ARGENTINA MOTHBALLED : 
Moore=McCormack's aging 
liner Argentina, original- 

ly built as Pennsylvania 
in 1929, has been retired 
from service, returned to 
her owner, Federal Mari- 
time Board, for mothball- 
ing. Same-named, recently- 
launched successor will 
make maiden voyage on NYC- 
Buenos Aires run Dec. 12. 


BEA BUYS 24 DH-121s 
British European Airways 
have contracted for 24 
new DH-121s at price of 
$81,000,000 for 1964-66 
delivery. Fast craft are 
powered with 3 jet 
engines, can carry 100 
passengers at 600-m.p.h. 
over 500-1,200 mile 
routes. 
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FIRST OF FUTURE FLEET 


United Air Lines will 
enter 40 Douglas DC-8 
jetliners into domestic 
service by next Summer. 
Craft cost $5,000,000 
each, tower more than 42 


Lievens ti. 


HAWAII SAILINGS INCREASED 


Outbound from Honolulu for 
mainland, Hawaiian Tex-= 
tron's Lanikai is one of 
two 12-passenger freight- 
ers recently entered into 
San Francisco-Hawaii serv- 
ice with sailings every 

10 days. Docked vessel is 
same firm's Leilani. 


ILLINOIS — 


ae 
Illinois Tollway will have . 
4,000 highly reflective 2 
safety Signs when complet- : 
ed by year's end. In addi- i 
tion to large signs for Bi 
exit, entrance ramps, key 
interchanges, more than 
15,000 shoulder markers 
will line long road. 
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Atlanta: Visitors during October 
will feel the first cooling breezes 
of the fall season . . . A new series of 
stage plays gets under way with 
Sylvia Sidney in Auntie Mame at 
the Tower Theatre on Peachtree 
Street . . . Admission ranges from 
$5.00 to $1.50 .. . Grady Hotel has 
a show in its Paradise Room featur- 
ing a dance band and vaudeville 
entertainment... Regular wrestling 
matches are held at the downtown 
auditorium Saturday nights . .. Box- 
ing has returned to Atlanta after 
a seven-year absence . . . Leb’s Pigal- 
ley features European foods and a 
“gay Paree’’ atmosphere in the 
lounge downstairs . . . Luau has au- 
thentic South Seas decor and food 
., . Jazz fans like Hank & Jerry’s 
Hideaway in the Tenth St. shop- 
ping area. 

San Francisco: ‘The nation’s largest 
Chinese settlement celebrates its 
“independence day” here Oct. 10 
... The Italian colony, adjacent to 
Chinatown in San Francisco’s North 
Beach area, where the bohemian 
“beat generation” is ensconced, will 
contribute most of the players for 
a re-enactment of the discovery of 
America on Columbus Day, Oct 12 
... More than 100 members of 
Queen Elizabeth’s Buckingham 
Palace Household Brigade, which 
includes the famous band of the 
Grenadier Guards and Pipers and 
Dancers of the Scots Guard, will 
perform at the Cow Palace, Oct. 10 
and 11 ...Gem and Mineral Fair 
will be held at the Scottish Rite 
Auditorium Oct. 18 through 19... 
The Marriage-Go-Round with 
Claudette Colbert and Charles Boy- 
er runs Sept. 29 through Oct. I] at 
the Alcazar. Leslie Stevens wrote 
the comedy. 

Phoenix: Name ‘entertainment is 
promised at Riverside Ballroom, 
Koko Theater Restaurant, and at 
the Safari Hotel in Scottsdale... 
On the sports front, Arizona State 
College at nearby ‘Tempe will play 
home games Oct. 4 against West 
Texas State, Oct. 11 against Hardin- 
Simmons University and Oct. 18 
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against San Jose State College. The 
University of Arizona in Tucson 
will play home games October 11 
against Colorado U. and Oct. 25 
against Idaho... Horse racing starts 
at the state fairground in Phoenix 
Oct. 31, Oct. 25 at Rillito Park in 
Tucson. Dogs will run nightly ex- 
cept on Mondays at Washington 
Park in Phoenix throughout Octo- 
ber. 

Las Vegas: Hotel Sahara’s splashy 
Cup Races run at Lake Mead Oct. 
13-18, one of the top hydroplane 
contests in the nation . . . Show busi- 
ness fare includes luminaries Judy 
Garland at the Sands; Betty Grable 
at Wilbur Clark’s Desert Inn until 
Oct. 21, followed by Jane Powell; 
Eartha Kitt and comedian Myron 
Cohen at E] Rancho Vegas and L’il 
Abner at the Riviera, with the en- 
tire original Broadway cast. The 
Sahara Congo Room has Martha 
Raye until Oct. 23, and Teresa 
Brewer, popular niteclub songbird, 
finishing out the month... At 
Hotel Stardust, bursting at the 
seams with 1,065 moderately-priced 
rooms, there’s the smash Paris pro- 
duction, “Le Lido de Paris,” featur- 
ing the top names of Europe’s comic 
and stage arts and the Bluebell 
Girls from London, held over for 
the fourth month. 

Denver: U. of Colorado-U. of Nebras- 
ka contest is at Boulder on Oct. 25 
... U.S. Air Force Academy, already 
set up at its lavish new campus 
near Colorado Springs, has not yet 
convinced Congress that it needs 
a football stadium at Colorado 
Springs ... This month is an ideal 
one to head for the high country. 
Most popular scenic drive winds 
from Denver north to Boulder and 
Estes Park and then across famed 
Trail Ridge Highway through 
Rocky Mountain National Park, 
and then back to Denver, it takes 
about eight hours, covers 250 miles 
over the highest highway in the U.S. 
... At Milner Pass, 10,759 feet, 
you'll feel like you are literally on 
top of the world, surrounded by 
craggy, snow-capped peaks. 


Maestro Alexander 
Hilsberg will be back on the podium 
for an all-orchestta first program of 


New Orleans: 


the New Orleans Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra Oct. 28. It’s 
also a‘big social event, mostly for- 
mal... The New Orleans Opera 
House Association presents its first 
fall production, Puccini’s Turan- 
dot, starring Frances Yeed of the 
New York City Opera, Oct. 24 and 
25 at the Municipal Auditorium... 
Le Petit Theatre du Vieux Carre 
opens its first production with new 
director Charles Suggs in charge... 
Gallery Circles stages “Tennessee 
Williams’ The Rose Tattoo, start- 
ing Oct. 3. . 
Seattle: Twenty-one Pacific Rim 
nations will be represented when 
the Colombo Plan Conference 
opens a 26-day stand on Oct. 20... 
Football fans can look forward to 
one major college game on Oct. 18 
when the U. of Washington Huskies 
meet the UCLA Bruins at the 
Washington stadium...Ye Olde 
Curiosity Shop at the Colman Fer- 
ry Terminal is always good for a 
browse with its large collection of 
oddities. It is also a good spot to 
begin a tour of the waterfront and 
a landing point for ferries crossing. 
Puget Sound to the gateway of the’ 
scenic Olympic Peninsula area... 
For those with healthy appetites, 
King Oscar’s Smorgasbord at 4312! 
Aurora Avenue features giant Scan-- 
dinavian smorgasbords along with 
other dinners. 

Chicago: Nat “King’’ Cole promises j 
to keep packing ’em in at the Chez; 
Paree, and when he leaves Oct. 12,) 
Tony Martin enters until the 20th, 
followed by Louis Prima... At the 
Blue Note, it’s alto sax perfection- 
ist Earl Bostick through the 15th... 
At the London House, Jonah Jones 
brings his trumpet on the 12th, and 
on the 26th, Andre Previn makes: 
bows... Opera season opens with 
Madame Butterfly, starring Tibaldi, 
on the 13th, followed by Verdi's 
Il Trovatore with Farrell and 
Bjoerling on the 20th. On the 27th, 
it’s Puccini's Turandot. 
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Amateur Photo 
Contest Winners 
for October 


CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph submitted by an amateur each month, 
Travel will pay $25.00, awarding a second prize of $15.00 and a 
third prize of $10.00. Contestants may use any type camera and 
film but should send only black and white prints. Although 
any size wil! be acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger are preferred. 
Do not send negatives. When submitting photos, your name, 
address, specific locale of picture, and pertinent information 
regarding camera, film, speed, lens opening and filter, if any, 
MUST be on the back of the photograph. Although all possible 
care will be taken in the handling of photographs, TRAVEL can- 
not be responsible for their return or condition. The right to 
future publication of prize-winning pictures without additional 
payment is retained by Travet. Address photographs to Ama- 
teur Photo Contest, Travel, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, 
New York. No picture will be returned unless self-addressed 
stamped enyelope to accommodate entry is enclosed. Photo- 
graphs unaccompanied by postage and envelope will be de- 
stroyed after 30 days. Entries arriving after judging of current 
contest will be held for following month. 


2 815.00 


QUIET HARBOR 


Motor cruiser quietly at 
anchor was framed 
through drying nets of 
fishing craft by Fred E. 
Whitney of Wallingford, 
Conn., who used yellow- 
filtered Rolleiflex at f:11, 
1/100 second. 


$25.00 


SURF SPORT 


Dripping Pacific wave- 
rider was snapped in 
California surf by Leo M. 
Johnson of Flint, Michi- 
gan, with Auto Graflex 
tuned for only 1/350 
second speed at f:11, 
through telephoto lens. 


3510.00 


NIGHT LIGHTS 


From opposite bank of 
Rhine River, Jack Mona- 
ghan, Phila., Pa., opened 
Speed Graphic for 75 
seconds at f:11 to rec- 


ord Cologne, Germany, 
Cathedral. 


| ALSO: ITALIAN or GERMAN if you prefer | 


Thanks to the miracle of long 
playing records, you can now 
learn to speak French or Spanish 
from NATIVE instructors, quick- 
ly—at home and in your spare 
time—and not for the $29.95 this 
Course has always cost, but for 
only $9.95—a saving of $20.00! 
Or you may leam Italian or 
German for the same low price. 

Why is this remarkable saving possible? Because 
now the “LIVING LANGUAGE?” Course, originally 
in French or Spanish, consisting of 40 lessons 
which formerly occupied 20 standard-size 78 RPM 
records, has been reproduced on only 4 long-playing 
88% RPM records! This is the identical course for 
which thousands have long paid $29.95! Not a word 
changed—not a syllable left out! But because of the 
miracle of long-playing records, we can now offer 
it at a two-thirds reduction—only $9.95 and on 
a no-risk, free-trial basis! 


No Rules! No Schools! Just Relax and Listen! 


Whether you plan a trip abroad or want to speak 
a second language for business and cultural re- 
wards, there’s no easier, faster way than the “‘LIV- 
ING LANGUAGE” method! You leam naturally, 
just as you would if living in a foreign land. 

You simply turn on a record, relax in your easy 
chair and listen to the recorded voices of people 
conversing in their native tongue! You hear words, 
phrases, sentences, clearly spoken in faultless ac- 
cents by expert instructors. And as you listen, you 
look at the Conversation Manual provided, to see 
the words you hear. You get the double impact of 
both seeing and hearing. 

In a few days, you understand key words—you 
become familiar with common-use phrases. The 
language GROWS on you. Soon, you could go 
abroad and actually converse with the people al- 
most as if you were one of them! And because you 
now have the basics of a second language, you can 
aspire to higher positions in business. And all this 
for just $9.95—and about 15 minutes a day! 


Why You Learn So Quickly 
This “‘Living Language” Way! 


The reason this “Living Language” method 
teaches you to speak a foreign language so quickly 
and effectively is that you learn naturally—the way 


a child first learns to speak Eng- 
lish, or the way you would lear 
a foreign tongue if you lived 
abroad! You associate the foreign 
words you see and hear with their 
English equivalents—and in prac- 
tically no time at all you find 
you’re able to speak yourself! 
The best proof of this “Liv- 
ing Language’ method is the fact that in World 
War II the Army had to teach overseas-bound sol- 
diers to speak and understand foreign languages in 
a hurry. There was no time for 3- or 4-year courses. 
Men had to be trained in weeks or months. 

The best language experts were put to work on this 
problem. After months of experimentation, they final- 
ly devised a method used by the “Living Language” 
Course. In fact, the very man who headed the 
U.S. War Dept. Language Section—Mr. Ralph R. 
Weiman—also developed the “Living Language” 
Course. That is why you can be sure, when you 
take the “Living Language” Course that you are 
receiving one of the best methods of speedy 
language instruction ever devised! 


FREE! 


WORLD TRAVEL GUIDE 


If you mail your order in the next 10 
days, we will send you at no extra 
charge a copy of the 1958 TRAVEL 
GUIDE, just published at $1, and 
not available elsewhere. This valuable 
book is packed with ready-reference 
information on travel all over the 
world, including such details as cli- 
mate, what to wear, transportation 
lines, leading hotels and eating places, 
sight-seeing high spots, etc.—a valu- 
able aid in trip-planning. 


i ing Language” 


Course-Includes 


See These Remarkable 
Advantages of Learning the 
“LIVING LANGUAGE” Way! 


Your Home Is Your Classroom! 

When you learn to speak French, Span- 
ish, Italian or German the “LIVING 
LANGUAGE” Way, you don’t have to 
trudge off to school. You simply relax 
in an easy chair at home, start the rec- 
ord, open the manual . . . and you’re 
learning! It’s easy, it’s pleasant, it’s 
comfortable . . . and it’s’ fast! 


Set Your Own Hours! 

Learn strictly at your own convenience 
. . . whenever you have the opportunity. 
You leam when it suits you best—and 
for as long or short a time as you wish. 


Most people find it best to spend no less 
than 15 minutes a day on the Course 
... but you can set your own time, and 
decide the length yourself. 


Choose Your Own “‘Classmates"”! 

You can learn by yourself—or in the com- 
pany of friends, neighbors, business asso- 
ciates, or members of your family. It’s 
entirely up to you. And no matter how 
large or small your “‘class’”’ is, the cost 
is still the same—just $9.95, a savings 
of $20.00! 


Your Instructors Never Lose Patience! 
They are always at your beck and call. 
Because your entire Course is on records, 
they “‘repeat” any words, phrases or even 
whole lessons—as often as you want. 
This way you are sure to “get”? every- 
thing your “LIVING LANGUAGE” 
‘Course contains. 


- a 
Here‘’s All You Need to Learn to Speak 
FRENCH, SPANISH, ITALIAN or GERMAN FAST! 


| : 
a Phe Educational Guild 
P. O. Box 347, Great Neck, N. Y. 
: GENTLEMEN: 
a Enclosed please find $9.95 for each ‘LIVING 
LANGUAGE” Course checked. This is a saving 
g Of $20.00 over the regular advertised price. If I 
A am not entirely satisfied within 7 days, I may 
; return the entire course for full refund. Please 
g send course checked. 
a : 
Check [) FRENCH (1) SPANISH 
] 
gp eeipertant Here. 15 iTALTAN CO GERMAN 
| 
| 
= Name 
a (please print) 
| 
| 
g§ Address 
| 
i 
| bee 
1 City and Zone State 


ee 


40 Lessons Recorded 
“033% RPM L.P,'s— 
~ CONVERSATION 
. MANUAL— . 
‘COMMON USAGE 
_( DICTIONARY— 
— Full $29.95 Value 
af TWO-THIRDS 

REDUCTION! — 
3 You, save $20.00. 


4 Long-Playing Records 
Entire Course (40 lessons) is 
contained in 4 _long-playing 
831% RPM discs of unbreakable 
vinylite. You learn to speak 
a foreign language by listening 
to .thousands .of words and 
phrases. Records. can be played 


over and: over. 


Unique Companion Volumes 
The comprehensive Conversa- 
tion Manual you receive re- 
peats in print each recorded 
lesson—so that you constantly 
see the words and phrases you 
hear. And the Common Usage 
Dictionary provides over 16,000 
words and phrases! 


hey 


TI 
COMMON USAGE 


Y= 


ut 


= 
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The Educational Guil 
P.O. Box 347, Great Neck, N. Y. 


